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NORFOLK AS A DISTRIBUTING CENTER 


lation of 106,159, an increase of 
16,547 in the last year, is situated 18 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
ttlizabeth River, at its entrance to the im- 
portant harbor of Hampton Roads, which 
has a shore frontage of about 50 miles. 
Portsmouth, across the harbor, has a popu- 
lation of 40,000, and the immediate sub- 
urbs 35,000, with a metropolitan or shop- 
ping population of 325,000. There is talk 
of consolidating the two cities, and if this 
is done, “Greater Norfolk” will doubtless 
become the South’s leading metropolis. 
Business has more than trebled in the 
last year, and the prospect for the future 
is even brighter. This has forced firms 
and corporations to increase their produc- 
tive capacity, and many well-established 
houses are enlarging their plants to meet 
the needs in their respective lines. This 
is especially true in the flour and feed 
jobbing business. 
Besides a ship channel 35 feet deep up 
to and including the extreme industrial 
zone section, with a government appropri- 


N'tetion of Virginia, with a popu- 


ation passed to dredge the harbor to a - 


depth of 40 feet, Norfolk is served by 
eight railroads, radiating in all directions, 
and approximately 20 steamship lines. The 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Rail- 
road operates from Port Norfolk to Se- 
well’s Point, a distance of 24 miles, south 
of which municipal terminals are being 
constructed, and reached by this road. 

This being the division point between 
official and southern classification terri- 
tories, freight. rates from mills in the 
West are lower to Norfolk than any other 
point on the Atlantic seaboard; and the 
fact that they are the same on carloads 
and less than carloads of flour under the 
southern classification, which embraces all 
the territory east of the Mississippi and 
south of Norfolk, has permitted -Norfolk 
flour jobbers to distribute direct to their 
customers in small lots, thereby saving 
local freight and the cost of double han- 
dling. 

Besides steamship service to London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Norway, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Barbados, the Amazon River 
and Vera Cruz, the United States Ship- 
ping Board operates two steamers from 
San Francisco to New York via the 
Panama Canal, with stops at Norfolk. It 
is expected this latter service will be made 
permanent, and to that end flour brokers 
and jobbers are seeking to interest millers 
on the Pacific Coast to enter this market. 

Norfolk is the greatest coal port in the 
world. When the war is over, Cardiff may 
resume its boast of primacy, but for years 
Norfolk has ranked second, and recently 
it stepped into the front rank. From the 
Norfolk & Western pier alone can be 
dumped enough coal to supply fuel for 
every ship that crosses the Atlantic Ocean, 
while to the Virginia coal pier come the 
heaviest trains hauled by any road in the 
world. Across Hampton Roads are the 
terminals of the esapeake & Ohio, 
slightly greater in capacity than those of 
the Virginia Railway. 

Water-borne commerce of Norfolk har- 
bor last’ year aggregated 30,746,348 tons, 
with a valuation of $2,727,679,768, trans- 
ported in 9,756 vessels, which also carried 
568,201 passengers. There were included 
in this total 23,861 tons flour valued at 
51,193,050, and $3,484 tons grain, with a 
value ‘of $1,171,940, . 

Norfolk is the center of the greatest 
ie section in this country, and fresh 


vegetables are produced here every month 
in the year, records show that east- 
ern Vir also has produced some of 


the largest acre yields of corn in this 
country, much o 


: it being exported to 
Europe for : 
_ The Norfolk Navy Yard is one of the 
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best equipped stations owned by the gov- 
ernment, with a present pay-roll of 
$80,000 each week, soon to be greatly in- 
creased when the 1,000;foot dry dock is 
finished and battleship building ways are 
constructed, 

This city has one of the best-equipped 
plants for the economic receiving, storin 
and distributing of products in the world. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been expended in the construction of the 
big Southgate Terminal, at the foot of 
West Tazewell Street, and the deep-water 
pier 700 feet long, two stories high, of 
concrete fireproof construction, will ac- 
commodate vessels up to 600 feet in 
length, with a draft of 30 feet. 

Three fireproof storage warehouses, 
with 275,000 square feet of floor space, 
Belt Line connéctions, and rails on plat- 
form, equipped with every modern device 
for quick and economical handling of 
merchandise, with an insurance rate of 
45¢c per $100, accommodate the big. flour 
jobbers, brokers, and wholesale grocers, 

The Southgate Terminal Co. acts as 
eastern port agent for carriers, shippers 
and receivers, and forwarding agent for 
interior merchants and manufacturers, It 
owns and operates the Norfolk & Pacific 
Steamship Co., with high-grade storage at 
minimum cost and negotiable receipts for 
all products stored, and is exclusive At- 
lantic seaboard agent for the Chinese- 
American Products Exchange Co., of 
Washington, D: C., while the latter com- 
pany _ the Southgate Terminal 
Co. and T. S. Southgate & Co., Inc., 
throughout China. 

The distribution of flour is largely in 
the hands of the wholesale groceries, of 
which there are 17 in Norfolk. There are 
33 flour and grain brokers and four mills 
manufacturing horse, dairy and chicken 
feeds; also nine feed jobbers and a num- 
ber of retail feed dealers, while three of 
the large soft winter wheat mills have 
representatives on the ground. « 

About 85 per cent of the flour generally 
in use in the family trade is soft winter, 
but Kansas and spring wheat goods are 
making rapid strides, especially thé latter, 
which have more than doubled in sales in 
the last year. Michigan and Ohio mills 
do a thriving business through Norfolk 
to sections beyond. 

The Norfolk railroad lines have assisted 
materially in the development of its flour 
business by free switching and barging 
between connections, thus expediting the 
handling and quick delivery to the con- 
signee. Consumers in the South find it 
more profitable and satisfactory to order 
flour from Norfolk distributors because 
of the saving in both time and freight. 

BROKERS 

There is a move on foot to organize a 
wholesale brokers’ association in Norfolk. 
There is good material here for such an 
organization, and the plans should be 
matured at once. 

R. A. Sebrell & Co., 118 Water Street, 
represent the Osakis Milling Co., Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co. Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Richard & Evans 
Co., Christian-Breiss Co., Constantine 
(Mich.) Milling Co. and J. G. Mills. 

W. T. Ham & Co., 251 Southgate Ter- 
minal, the largest flour brokers in Nor- 
folk, represent the Voigt Milling Co., 
Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., 
King Milling Co., Harris Milling Co., 
John Strong & Co., Goshen Milling Co., 
Lawveneeeth (Kansas) Milling Co., To- 

ka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., Empire 

illing Co., and the National Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. They are n for connec- 
tions with soft winter wheat and Pacific 
Coast mills. W. T. Ham, president and 
manager, is a director in the Norfolk 
National Bank. 


I’, L. Threadcraft, 622 Board of Trade 
Building, represents the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., and the Virginia-Mary- 
land Milling Co. 

G. W. Long, 400 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, represents Swartz Creek (Mich.) 
Grain Co., David Kirk, Maryland ( Mich.) 
Elevator Co., J. B. Leach & Co. and 
Brent Creek (Mich.) Elevator Co, He 
has entered the flour brokerage business, 
and is open for connections on spring, soft 
winter and Kansas grades. 

The National Brokerage Co., 218 Board 
of Trade Building, represents the Alfalfa 
Corn Milling Co., Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Standard Cereal Co., and York 
(Neb:) Milling Co. It desires connection 
with a spring wheat mill for the bakery 
trade, also soft winter wheat mills and 
millfeed accounts, 

W. R. Meech & Co., 225 West Tazewell 
Street, represent the Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Duluth-Superior Milling Co. and 
the Midland Milling Co. 

R. D. Holloway & Co., 231 West Taze- 
well Street, represent the Dunlop Mills, 
American Milling Co., and Corno Mills 
Co 


J. R. Council & Co., 105 Lynnhaven 
Avenue, represent Washington Milling Co. 
and Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. 
W. C. Scott & Co. 59 Haddington 
Building, represent Wright Milling Co., 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc., Hales 
& Son, Lancaster (Pa.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., J. W. Eshelman, A. Waller & Co., 
Ferger Grain Co., W. A. Rundall & Co. 
They make a specialty of the flour busi- 
ness and are open for a spring wheat mill 
for bakery trade. 

J. R. Wilcox, 419 Citizens’ Bank Build- 
ing, specializes in spring, hard and soft 
winter wheat flour, and is open for addi- 
tional connections. 

H. C. Davis, Jr. & Co., 220 Citizens’ 
Bank Building, represents a number of 
spring, Kansas and soft winter flour 
mills. 

Hoofnagle & Co., 245 Southgate Ter- 
minal, represent the Purina Mills. 

L. C. Parker & Co., 34 Roanoke Square, 
represent the Kingman (Kansas) Mills, 
A. C, Smith, the Blaisdell Milling Co., the 
Peninsular Milling Co. -Union City 
(Mich.) Milling Co., the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, Evansport (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., Randall, Gee & Mitchell, and the 
Suckow Co. 

Treakle Bros., 83 Roanoke Square, rep- 
resent the Royal Milling Co. S. B. Trea- 
kle, a member of the firm, is an ensign in 
the United States navy. They are open 
for connections in spring, Kansas and 
soft winter flours. 

R. L. Martin & Co., 519 Board of Trade 
Building, lave engaged in flour broker- 
age, and are open for connections in all 
lines of flour. 

E. B. Hodges & Co., 623 Citizens’ Bank 
Building, represent S. F. Scattergood & 
Co., W. S. Ankeney & Co., the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the Atkinson Milling Co., the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., and the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation. 

J. W. Leigh & Co., 225 Plume Street, 


‘ represent A. C. Gale Grain Co., Bingham- 


Hewitt & Schall Co., Moses Rothschild & 
Co., and Kennedy Grain Co. J. W. Leigh, 
head of the concern, is a major in the 
Fourth Virginia. 

The Stribling Commission Co., Fayette 
Street and Lynnhaven Avenue, repre- 
sents the Eldred Mill-Co. 

J. W. DeJarnette & Co., Fayette Street 
and Lynnhaven Avenue, represent the 
Amendt Milling Co. J. W. DeJarnette, 
president of the firm, is a director in the 
Citizens’ Bank. 

Spindle & Co., 120 Water Street, repre- 
sent Gwinn Bros. & Co. and the Monarch 


Milling Co. They are open for a spring 
wheat flour for bakers’ trade, and soft 
winter wheat mill connections. 

S. T. Dickinson & Co., 208 Mercantile 
Brokers’ Building, represent the Quaker 
City Flour Mills Co., the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co. 

J. W. Gardner & Co., 624 Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank Building, represent the Michi- 
gan Milling Co. and the Ansted & Burk 
Co. They are open for a spring wheat 
mill connection for bakery trade. 

Charles Syer & Co. occupy the fourth 
floor of the Southern Produce Building, 
representing the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
and the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. G. 
A. Foote is manager of the flour and feed 
department. Charles Syer is a director in 
the Seaboard National Bank. 

H. A. Langley, 306 Southern Produce 
Building, is a grain and hay broker. 

H. H. Roberts, 63 Commercial Place, 
represents the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Michigan Milling Co., and the Highland 
(Ill.) Milling Co. 

A. E. Kramer, 208 Mercantile Brokers’ 
Building, represents E. A. Endrick & Son. 
He is open for a spring wheat flour for 
bakery trade and a soft wheat winter mill 
connection. 

L. S. Blincoe & Co., 249 Southgate Ter- 
minal, make a specialty of the flour busi- 
ness, and are open for a spring wheat mill 
connection for the bakery trade, also soft 
winter mills and feed. 

T. S. Southgate & Co., Inc., 259 South- 
gate Terminal, represent the Marion Na- 
tional Mill Co. and Virginia Feed & Mill- 
ing Co. T. S. Southgate, president of the 
company, is a director in the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

LeGrand & Burton, 400 Board of Trade 
Building, make a specialty of feed and 
grain, but are open for a flour account. 

The Taylor-Stallings Co. 114 Water 
Street, represents John C. Liken & Co., 
bg Esley & Co. and Valley City Milling 


V. L. Cofer, 617 Citizens’ Bank Build- 
ing, represents the Hales & Edwards Co., 
I. S. Joseph & Co., Rosenbaum Bros., 
Merchants’ Elevator Co., Cleveland Grain 
Co., H. Wehmann & Co., National Ele- 
vator Co., the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
T. A. Grier & Co, and Stacks & Kellogg 
Co. He is open for spring and winter 
wheat feed connections. 

The Rogers-McGechin Co., 309 South- 
gate Terminal, represents the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. ; 

| ay 38 Kilby, 404 National Bank of 
Commerce, represents J. D. & J. L. Miller. 

The brokers in Norfolk all have ware-~ 
houses for the carrying of stock, and act 
as distributing agents for the houses they 
represent. A number of the large flour 
brokers also buy flour and feed outright. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


The wholesale grocers have an organiza- 
tion known as the Tidewater Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, with N. H. Slack 
president, and A. C. Serpell secretary. 

Thé N. H. Slack Grocery Co., 303 
Southgate Terminal, uses 10,000 to 15,000 
bbls flour annually, getting it from the 
Dunlop Mills, Louisville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., Voigt Milling Co., Mayflower Mills, 
the Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., 
the Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Marion 
National Mill Co., Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Kansas Milling Co., Atlas Milling Co., the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Harris Milling 
Co., and the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration. 

The Flour Co., 311 Southgate Terminal, 
uses 5,000 bbls flour annually from. the 
Dunlop Mills, the Voigt Milling Co. and 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Kelly & Borum, 307 Southgate Termi- 
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nal, handle 8,000 bbls flour yearly from 
Portland (Mich.) Milling Co., the Voigt 
Milling Co. the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., the Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grajn 
Co., and the Dunlop Mills. 

A. Brinkley & Co., Inc., 247 Southgate 
Terminal, with Julian Powell manager and 
flour buyer, push mill brands and sell 
from 15,000 to 18,000 bbls annually from 
the Mennel Milling Co., W. A. Coombs 





Milling Co., the Voigt Milling Co., the 
Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., and 
the Mayflower Mills. 

The Serpell, Winner, Jordan Co., 315 
Southgate Terminal, buying from Colton 
Bros. Co., the Voigt Milling Co., the Dun- 
lop Mills and J. P. Burroughs & Sons, 
turns over 10,000 to 12,000 bbls flour 
yearly. 

The W. J. Dilworth Co., 249 Southgate 
Terminal, has entered the flour business, 
and is ng from the Dunlop Mills, the 
Voigt Milling Co., the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., and the Mayflower Mills. 

The Cowper Co., 118 Water Street, 
buys 6,000 to 8,000 bbls yearly from Rich- 
ardson & Evans Co., Gwinn Bros. & Co., 
the Dunlop Mills, the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., the Ansted & Burk Co., and the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

The American Grocery Co. has succeed- 
ed Marcus Cohen & Co, at 204 Water 
Street. The new firm is composed of L. 
A. Cowper, W. L. Cooper and Marcus 
Cohen. They have entered the flour-job- 
bing business, buying from Richardson & 
Evans Co. 

The R. P. Voight Co., 112 Water Street, 
uses 3,000 bbls flour annually from the 
Washington Milling Co. and the Voigt 
Milling Co. 

John Fentress & Co., 200 Water Street, 
handle the flour of the Buckeye Milling 
Co., Gwinn Bros. & Co., and the May- 
flower Mills, using 3,000 bbls annually. 

E. L. Woodard & Co., 219 Water Street, 
in addition to private brands, sell the mill 
brands of the Amendt Milling Co., the 
Voigt Milling Co., the Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., John Strong & Co., 
the Mayflower Mills, the Quaker City 
Flour Mills Co., the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
and the Atlas Milling Co., turning over 
10,000 bbls yearly. E. L. Woodard is a 
director in the Citizens’ Bank. 

G. & R. Barrett, Inc., 225 Water 
Street, established since 1870, handles 
8,000 bbls flour annually from the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., the Voigt Milling 
Co. and the King Milling Co. R. H. 
Barrett is a director in the “a Bank. 

L. P. Roberts & Co, 68 rcial 
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Place, buy 6,000 bbls flour yearly from the Louisville Milling Co., the Pillsbury 
the Dunlop Mills, the Highland (Ill.) Flour Mills Co., the aay, Milling Co., 
luth-Superior 


Milling Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Quaker City Flour Mills Co. L. P. 
Roberts is a director in the Norfolk Bank 
for Savings and 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., 245 South- 
gate Terminal, supplies the Pender de- 
eoharge grocery and bakery with flour, 

uying from the Washburn-Crosby Co., 


the King Milling Co., 
Milling €0., the pera Milling Co., and 
the National Milling Co., of Minneapolis. 
The flour requirements are about 20,000 
bbls annually for all departments. 

J. W. Pedin & Co., 419 Water Street, 
get their flour from the Voigt Milling Co., 
the Dunlop Mills, John Strong & Co., and 
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the Williams Bros. Co., using 3,000 bbls 
a year. 

The Southern Distributing Co. 251 
Southgate Terminal, transacts a flour 
business of 20,000 to 25,000 bbls annu- 
ally. C. E. Herbert, manager and flour 
buyer, stated that during the last three 
months it has handled a car of mill prod- 
ucts daily. In addition to handling private 
brands from Ohio and Michigan mills, it 
buys from the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
the Gwinn Milling Co., the Voigt Milling 
Co., the Eldred Mill Co., the Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., and the Marion 
National Mill Co. 

L. L. Stern, 948 Main Street, contracts 
for his flour in car lots and takes it out in 
50- and 100-bbl lots,. getting it through 
other jobbers. 

N. S. Horton, Inc. 82 Commercial 
Place, retail grocery, buys in car lots 
through local jobbers, handling the flour 
of F. W. Stock & Sons, the Voigt Milling 
Co., and the Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
and sells 4,000 bbls annually. 


WHOLESALE FEED JOBBERS 

The wholesale feed jobbers have an or- 
ganization for handling matters arising in 
the feed and grain trade. J. H. Cofer is 
chairman, S. D. Scott vice-chairman, and 
J. R. Bonds inspector. All feed dealers 
of the city are members. 

Baldwin-Prince & Co., 810 National 
Bank of Commerce, have entered the feed 
jobbing trade, handling a full line of 
grain products, cotton, etc. They have 
three warehouses on the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad, with about 35,000 square 
feet of storage space. They will call on 
the trade in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, buying from the Ferger Grain 
Co., the Van Dusen Harrington Co., and 
others. 

J. H. Cofer & Co., Inc., established in 
1894, with offices at 604-606 Citizens’ Bank 


’ Building, are the largest handlers ot 


grain products in Norfolk, covering th: 
trade in Virginia, North and South Caro 
lina, and ship and sack 20,000 bus cor: 
and oats daily. They have a modern plan‘ 
on the Norfolk & Western, with storag: 
capacity of 30,000 bus, equipped with 
electric machinery for handling grain ani 
its by-products, trackage for 15 cars, ani 
a water front for boats to anchor at th: 
plant. J. H. Cofer is president, W. I 


(Continued on page 814.) 





Baking Bread on the Battlefield of Gettysburg: Ovens of the Seventh Field BakeryCompany, and the Delivery of Loaves t 


a Company Storehouse 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
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, Well, now,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
Dy, Gite Fish River Roller Mills, “I'm bound 
‘isnt a ‘to say I aint got my mind plumb made 

t | ma .up, but I got a dang good notion that 
AY, Sotwuuwdione of these days the Fish River 
f: Roller Mills is goin’ to put out a 
oyu’ extra special brand of ‘Fetchit’s 
‘Pride’ with corn mixed into it an’ 
ifX..packed in a sack all lit up with 
3 revenue stamps accordin’ to law. 
~ “I allow that ef the fool cat has got to 
belled, the miller might as well take hold 
Sof the job, specially seein’ it aint-no question 
= of adulteratin’ but jes’ one of plain, plug patriotism.” 





















REDUCING PROFITS BY EXTRAVAGANT 
ADVERTISING 


The,Food Administration, through the 
Milling Division, has informed its mem- 
bership, which includes practically all of 
the millers of the United States who now 
do more than a strictly iccal business, that 
any increase of normal advertising on 
their part would be regarded as a viola- 
tion of Food Administration regulations. 

The object of this ruling is to prevent 
any possible tendency to add, unneces- 
sarily, to the cost of a barrel of flour. 
Under conditions, such as at present ob- 
tain, where the profit, based on cost of 
production, is limited to a definite amount, 
millers, if so disposed, could advertise 
extravagantly ‘without affecting their 
profits in the slightest. The expense, bein 
added to the other items of cost, woul 
not, as in normal circumstances, come out 
of the profits, which remain secure, what- 
ever the cost of production may be. 

It is obvious, therefore, that while the 
advertising miller would reap the ultimate 
benefit of his abnormal publicity, he 
would not pay for it; the expense would 
come out of the pockets of the consumer 
of his flour, and the Food Administration 
would tacitly countenance and encourage 
such a fictitious addition to cost of pro- 
duction. 

‘The basis of the ordinary, normal adver- 
tising done by the miller is and has been 
established under competitive conditions. 
It may therefore properly be accepted as 
an essential item of cost, and as legiti- 
mate and pe omer! Quite the contrary 
would be advertising additional thereto 
which was of a character not heretofore 
done, or in the nature of wasteful extrava- 
vince as a means of dispersing profits. 
Such advertising would clearly be in con- 
travention of the spirit of the agreement 
with the Food Administrator and, there- 
fore, the recent ruling is sound and 
proper, 

Not only is it necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public, but, while it probably 
was not made with this end in view, it is 
(desirable for the protection of the trade 
itself. It never does an industry, any 
‘nore than an individual, any good to get 
into habits of indiscriminate and unneces- 
siury expenditure. 

Extravagant advertising, placed more 
to create than in accord with 
sound business judgment and a due and 
proper regard for value received, is sheer 
waste of money. In such times as these, it 
is highly peg that flour should be 
produced and at the lowest possible 
price. It is the implied ——— that 
inillers will do so, they id not per- 
mit any extravagant and ¥ ex- 
penditure that is to be added to the 
cost per barrel. 

It is, of course, rather difficult to draw 
‘ sharp line between legitimate and 
necessary advertising and that which may 
be considered unnecessary and extrava- 
gant. Many millers have confidently 
counted upon keeping their brands alive 


during the time when they are forced to 
make flour of a poorer quality than nor- 
mal, by additional advertising on sound 
and legitimate lines. Some millers have 
not heretofore advertised at all, yet feel 
that it is necessary for them to do some 
advertising now to keep their brands be- 
fore buyers. Finally, there are millers 
who are making or are about to make an 
entirely new product, either from a cereal 
other than wheat, or a mixture of various 
cereals. Unless they are permitted to ad- 
vertise such flours more emphatically and 
extensively than is required for their ordi- 
nary product, they certainly will be un- 
able to market their output. 

The ruling of the Food Administration 
is a sweeping one, and will assuredly han- 
dicap the operations of millers like those 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 
Nevertheless, it seems necessary under the 
circumstances; the public must be served, 
even if individuals are inconvenienced, 
and the Food Administration is right in 
seeing: that no unfair advantage is taken 
of the abnormal situation even if, in so 
doing, it be necessary to restrict some- 
what narrowly those who do not contem- 
plate anything beyond perfectly legitimate 
advertising. 

While this ruling is hard upd certain 
developing millers, it is even more disturb- 
ing to publications dependent upon this 
class of advertising for a very consider- 
able portion of their income. For instance, 
it automatically stops the growth and to 
adarge degree limits the future activity of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

In due course, this journal necessarily 
loses a certain number of milling adver- 
tisers, either from retirement from busi- 
ness, change of policy or other causes. If it 
is debarred from increasing the advertise- 
ments of others, or from getting adver- 
tisements from those who have not hereto- 
fore advertised, since either would be, 
under the ruling, a violation of regulations 
on the miller’s part, it follows that, as long 
as the war continues, The Northwestern 
Miller cannot expect to expand its busi- 
— — —e. and 2 — 

nd it gradu growing less, from dis- 
continuanees in ible to lace with 
new business, owing to the Food Adminis- 
tration’s stringent regulations. 

The hardship thus brought upon this 
publication is, ever, of no consequence 
whatever compared with the requirements 
of the situation. The Northwestern Miller 
has advocated the control and regulation 
of the milling industry by the Food Ad- 
ministration, and it certainly will not com- 
plain’ because, incidental to such control 
and regulation, necessary rules are en- 
forced which happen to work to its own 
very great disadvantage. If necessary to 
the public welfare, The Northwestern 
Miller can and will continue to exist on 
less business. Although the entire annual 
income received in advertising ftom the 
millers of the United States by this journal 
amounts to but one-tenth of a cent a barrel 
on the annual flour production of these 


even this item, The Northwestern Miller 
heartily approves of it. ; 

The thing is to ge the cost of flour 
to the consumer at lowest ble 
price commensurate with the main’ 
in efficiency and financial solvency of the 
mills. The cost of the raw material is 
fixed, the average profit per barrel is 
fixed, the ense of manufacture must 
not, therefore, be artificially inflated by 
any abnormal or extravagant charges, 
whether through increased advertising or 
enlarged salaries, or any other method of 
keeping down the profits. 

grid Sts ith, Satin, 90 tay wonse- 
a upon, when ie, as some- 
times at Gets the best efforts of the 
miller, should be frankly shown on the 
monthly statement, and circumstances 
by which they were created should be ex- 
Pp ained. They should not be rebated to the 

uyer, as they do not belong to him. They 
should be held subject to the disposition 
of the Food Administration, since they 
were made through strictly following its 
instructions. If, later, it should appear 
that the mill is unable to operate, — 
causes ond its control, it is probable 
that the Food Administration will permit 
its owners to receive compensation drawn 
from:such excess profits. This is not an 
official: or semi al statement of the 
probability, it is merely a suggestion as to 
what would be fair and reasonable to the 
owners. 

In any event, profits in excess of — 
five cents a barrel, inadvertently made, do 
not belong to the miller, who has agreed to 
take only that amount as profit, and they 
certainly do not belong to his customer. 
Their rightful owner is the consumer, and 
the United States Food Administration is 
his trustee, to whom alone belongs the 
right to dispose of such accumulations. 
Again, this is not an official nor a semi- 
official exposition of the matter, it is sim- 
ply the opinion of The Northwestern 
Miller on the subject. 





TIME TO ACT 

The time has certainly come when the 
government should classify socialists who 
are endeavoring to foment industrial dis- 
turbances with the seditious and disloyal, 
and treat them accordingly. Thus far, the 
socialist has evaded responsibility very 
shrewdly by avowing his loyalty to. the 
country. me socialists there are who 
are perfectly loyal, in word and deed, but 
there are others who dare not pronounce 
themselves as pro-German, yet are trying 
their utmost to serve the purposes of the 
enemy by handicapping industrial opera- 
tions and encouraging strikes. 

They perform this work, not as social- 
ists but as ostensible union men, thereby 
seeking to make organized labor the cat’s- 
paw by which to pull their chestnuts from 
the fire. The result, when these elements 
are successful in creating trouble, is pre- 
cisely the same as if they were working 
frankly as pro-German agencies, and it is 
time that the government took away their 
masks and proceeded against them for 
what they actually are: men doing the 
work of the German Kaiser. 

M os has a socialist am Sony a 
socialist f of police and a number of 
socialist agitators, many of whom are pro- 
fessional trouble-breeders. This element 
has recently undertaken artificially to 
create an issue between the millowners 
and union labor, and is endeavoring so to 
present the situation as to induce the gov- 
ernment to take over the flour mills and 
operate them; indeed, it has passed a reso- 
lution to this effect. 

If this sort of thing was done as an 
open and avowed socialistic movement, it 
would, of course, have no effect, but if the 
socialists can manage to involve the forces 
of legitimate union labor with the millers, 
then they can succeed in making trouble 
by bringing the Federation of Labor into 
conflict with the millowners. 

This is the object of the present propa- 
ganda. The milling industry of the Unit- 
ed States has never been unionized. There 
exists a union of operative millers, but it 
has not made any headway outside of a 
few milling centers, and therein it repre- 
sents buta fraction of the operatives. Some 
fourteen years ago there was a strike 
of operative millers in Minneapolis which 
proved unsuccessful, and out of it grew 
a boycott of one of the mills. Since then, 
the operative millers’ union throughout the 


country has been tary. The rela- 
prong Fe PBs en. and opera- 
tives are perfectly friendly; in many mills 
a plan is in effect bonuses are 

d, and the situation as a whole is en- 
tirely satisfactory and would estion- 
ably so remain were it not that the social- 


men, but actually ‘ 

Since then, the union of operative mill- 
ers seems to have come entirely within the 
influence of the socialist element, and has 
passed resolutions demanding that the 
flour mills be taken over by the govern- 
ment. This, again, is a subterfuge: the 
real object of the propaganda, which is 
na gg & pro-German and therefore dis- 
Sad > tones eg the amen —— 

rfere TO; e 

of ma Food Ds ogg enema : 
arious happenings have re- 
cently occurred aphom. of the mills. Driv- 
ing its have been cut, the marks of 
ives showing plainly upon them, the oil 
for transformers has tampered with, 
and many threats have been made against 
rative millers who have refused to 
ign themselves with the radical section 
which is obeying the dictates of the so- 

cialists, 

It is essential to the welfare of the 
public and the success of the war that 
these large mills should be continued un- 
interruptedly in operation. They provide 
a very large portion of the flour required 
to sustain the American troops, as well as 
to fare the consumers of the country 
and the allies with food. If they can be 
shut down, either by breaking their ma- 
chinery or by making artificial labor diffi- 
culties, it will materially assist in the pro- 
German propaganda which still exists in 
this country and is doing its utmost to 
interfere with the due and orderly opera- 
tion of its industries. 

The Northwestern Miller calls attention 
of the government to this matter, in the 
hope that very prompt steps will be taken 
by the authorities to prevent these highl 
important plants from being crippled. 
Unfortunately, the local situation is such 
that protection by ordinary processes is 
pata wy 6 im ble. The time to pre- 
vent the impairment of these mills is be- 
fore any overt acts are committed. The 
situation among the Minneapolis flour 
mills is sufficiently serious to warrant the 
government in adopting precautions against 
violence, and repressive measures toward 
the element which has, after attempting to 
interfere in other lines of effort, centered 
its attention upon the flour mills in the 
hope of putting them out of commission. 


CORN MILLERS IN LINE 

In burying their factional and sectional 
differences and making a straightforward 
effort to secure trade unity through the 
organization of a real national associa- 
tion, the corn millers of the country have 
made an excellent start, not only toward . 
serving the national interest but those of 
their own industry. The first duty of the 
recently organized American Federation 
of Corn Millers should be, and doubtless 
will be, to establish the most complete 
harmony with the Food Administration, 
to the end that corn products may do 
their full share in the world’s n for 
food conservation; but ond that the 
corn milling industry s with a prop- 
er national organization and sound lead- 
ership, emerge from the period of food 
control with strength and a trade unity 
which it has never before possessed. 

There is not now, and never has been, 
any real reason why the products of corn 
should not stand much higher as human 
food than they now do. Under no cir- 
cumstances can they take any substantial 
_ of the place occupied by wheat flour, 

ut they can and should have much higher 
recognition than they have thus far 
gained for themselves, both as a sound 
and valuable food and as a means of 
securing greater variety in bread diet. 
Corn bread itself should be much more 
widely used as an auxiliary to the wheaten 
loaf, and there are numerous other prod- 
ucts of corn which should be more or less 








standard items on the table of the Ameri- 
can household. 

St Rn Bem gem ge Depth borg, A 
délayed recognition of corn products 
that those in the corn-milling industry 
who have interested themselves to any 
degree in the advancement of corn for 
human food have set out with the idea 
that whatever gain they made had neces- 
sarily to be at the cost of wheat flour 
bread. This fact is doubtless due in a 
marked degree to the antagonisms created 
by the ancient fight against corn flour as 
an adulterant for wheat flour. 

That historic engagement was a 
straight-out fight against adulteration, 
and corn mixtures deservedly lost, be- 
cause corn was not fighting under its true 
colors, but was seeking to force itself 
upon the public under the guise of some- 
thing else. The net result was that corn 
not only lost whatever it had gained 
through sailing under false colors, but the 
antagonism then created among flour mill- 
ers has lived to this day, and not only 
lives, but would again be quickly stirred 
into active opposition by any effort to 
revive the use of any product as a masked 
adulterant for wheat flour. 

On the other hand, the sound thought 
of the flour-milling industry recognizes 
the present need for the ec — 

loyment of eve and worthy sub- 
Ititute for wheat shoe, uituse used alone 
or in combination with wheat flour itself. 
The substitutes available are limited to 
corn, rye, oats and barley, and, regard- 
less of the precise or relative merits of 
each of these, corn will doubtless lead all 
the others as a substitute, both because of 
its own intrinsic value and because of its 
general availability and the extent of the 
equipment already provided for milling it. 

Thus the market for the products of 
corn is ready to hand, and it only remains 
for the members of the corn-milling in- 
dustry to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity created for it. Furthermore, they 
should and will find a ready co-operation 
from wheat flour millers, many of whom 
already are prepared voluntarily to pro- 
duce a mixed flour under existing laws 
and regulations, and all of whom are dis- 
posed to supply their trade with straight 
corn products in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of.the Food Administration to se- 
cure substitution and to save wheat. 

Most fortunately for the corn-milling 
industry it has, as its representative in 
the Food Administration, a miller who is 
sound in thought and method, who is 
fairly disposed toward ‘wheat flour mill- 
ing and who appreciates the value and 
necessity for harmonious effort on the 
part of both industries. His department 
and the Milling Division already have 
established a certain unity of purpose. 
This is essential if both are to render full 
service in helping the Food Administra- 
tion to accomplish its mission. 

It is no less essential that corn millers 
should stand back of Mr. Evans, should 
bury factional and sectional ideas and 
ideals, and work whole-heartedly through 
a national organization, first making 
doubly sure that that organization has 
sound leadership. With these as funda- 
mentals, the corn-milling industry will be 
prepared to do its full share in the pres- 
ent national need, and if, after the need 
has been met and conditions return to 
normal, its reward proves to be a fuller 
recognition of corn as human food no one 
will object, least of all the millers of 
wheat flour. , 








First Flour in Newfoundland 


A news report from St. Jolin’s, N. F., 
says that the first flour ever made in that 
province was ground there last week. 

Wheat has been ripened in other years, 
when conditions were unusually favorable, 
but the grain was fed to poultry. This 
year, ouker the impetus of a movement 
for growing foodstuffs at home, some very 
hardy wheat was brought in from western 
Canada and planted. A large quantity of 
this was harvested. 

A gristmill was bought in Nova Scotia 
and set up. It is expected that the wheat- 
raising experiment will be repeated next 
year. 





Closing down of all manufacturing 
plants of the country from Saturday, Dec. 
22, to Monday, Jan. 7, has been suggested 
by some Pittsburgh manufacturers as a 
means of relieving the railroad conges- 
tion, and solving food and fuel shortage 
problems. 
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ADVICE ON BARLEY MILLING 


Information Given as to Changing Rye Plant 
Over and Needed Equipment Described— 
Operation for Pearling Outlined 

Curcaco, Int., Dec. 7—A miller lo- 





- cated in one of the northwestern states_ 


who operates a spring wheat and a rye 
mill has inquired about barley milling, 
and what is necessary in the way of 
equipment. : 

In a recent interview with a_ mill- 
builder who has studied barley monger he 
stated that some rye mills are not adapt- 
ed for the milling of barley. Where there 
are two separators and two scourers in a 
rye mill, which is essential, it is sufficient 
for a start. Between the separators and 
the scourers a steamer should be placed, 
and if the miller does not have it, use a 
small quantity of water, and apply heat. 

The scourers following will remove a 
large percentage of the hulls of the bar- 
ley, and such as are not removed by the 
scourers can be taken care of by the 
break-rolls. There then will be a grad- 
ual reduction, very similar to that of 
rye. The clothing of some rye mills might 
be fine, probably 9 or 10 cloth would 
be best for the bolting of barley. Much, 
however, would depend on the fineness 
desired. 

EXTRA MILL NOT NEEDED 

The millbuilder also stated that it was 
his opinion that some millers are milling 
barley in separate mills, but any one 
having a good rye mill should, with a 
little experimenting, be able to produce 
barley flour. The separator sieves for 
the cleaning machinery would have to 
be coarser than on rye. Some barley is 
hardly good feed, and for a good quality 
of barley flour it would be better to 
purchase plump, white barley berries. 

A rye miller, to produce barley, should 
first change his separator sieves to suit 
the barley, then add a steamer or heater. 
The barley should be wet before going to 
the heater. Of course, it is understood 
that if the barley is steamed before going 
to the scourer, it would not be necessary 
to wet it. A bin that would hold three 
to four hours’ run of the mill’s capacity is 
necessary, so that the stock may go from 
the bin to the double scourer, or two 
single scourers, one following the other, 
then to an aspirator, thence to the first 
break of the mill. 

It may be necessary to change some of 
the scalping and grading cloths, but such 
changes would be small. The clothing of 
the mill would depend upon the fineness of 
rane ogame required for the finished 
product. 

Where barley is pearled, a pearler is 
used. This removes the hulls, and re- 
quires about five operations to get them 
completely removed. Each barley pearler 
will handle from 12 to 16 bus per hour, 
and the product passes from one pearler 
to another, with scalpers in between to 
remove the dust and pearled barley. 

C. H, Cmatren. 





Names Committee on President 


President Plant, of the Millers’ Na- . 


tional Federation, has appointed the fol- 
lowing as a committee to select the names 
of nominees for the office of president of 
the Federation, according to the provi- 
sions of article 7, section 1: 

Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; George P. Urban, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 


‘Co; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Minneapolis, and Charles L. Roos, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 





Sugar and Fats Rule Suspended 

Notice has been sent out, in the form 
of an association letter, by the National 
Association of the Baking Industry, 
through the secretary’s office in Chicago, 
in regard to adding sugars and fats, un- 
der the new government regulations. The 
letter follows: 

Word was received by wire that rule 
5, pertaining to sugars and fats in sweet 
doughs, had been suspended, but we did 
not get the text of the ruling until this 
morning (Dec. 6), which reads: 

“Special rule No. 5, governing bakers, 
which becomes effective Dec. 10, 1917, 
reads: ‘The licensee, in making any bread 
or rolls, shall not add any sugars or fats 
to the do during the s of bak- 
ing, or to bread or rolls when baked.’ 


“Pending the determination of just 
what bakery products are to be included 
in ‘bread and rolls,” mentioned in the 
above rule, no objection will be made to 
the baking of products made from sweet 
sin doughs, nor of crullers, doughnuts, 
ce cream cones, zweibach toast, pastries 
and similar products. At a later date the 
status of the above-mentioned products, 
as well as of pies, cakes and other similar 
bakery products, will be determined, and 
an announcement will be made of the con- 
clusions reached.” 

The letter concludes: This makes it 
clear that there will be no interference 
with the usual practice of turning out 
sweet dough products (including coffee 
cake) until further notice; in other words, 
the only products which will come under 
regulation on Dec. 10 are bread, and rolls 
made out of bread dough without addi- 
tional shortening or sugar. 





SHOULD POOL TO FILL CARS 


Bulletin of Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia Agency, Tells 
Shippers to Club or Notify Agent 

“Conserve the Railroad Equipment,” is 
the title of a bulletin fanaa by the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, Phila- 
delphia agency, and signed by H. D. Ir- 
win, second vice-president. 

Asserting that the truth of the patriotic 
slogan, “Food wilb win the war—conserve 
it,” is apparent to all, the bulletin con- 
tinues: 

“The same is true of railroad equip- 
ment. We must conserve it in every way 
possible. The demand for freightcars is 
far in excess of the supply, and this de- 
mand will become even greater; therefore, 
if food is to be conserved and supplied 
promptly where it is most needed, the first 
step in this direction is to assist the rail- 
roads by loading wheat, rye, corn, oats 
and barley to the full carrying capacity 
of the cars, and eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, all less than carload shipments. 

“While the rules and regulations under 
which warehouses, elevators, track buy- 
ers, etc., are granted licenses by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration are spe- 
cific in their provision that the above 
commodities must be loaded to the car 
capacity, I find this practice is not being 
strictly adhered to. Where one shipper 
does not have a sufficient quantity to load 
a car to its full capacity, same should be 
clubbed or pooled together with that of 
another shipper. : 

“Where it is found impracticable to 
carry out these regulations, the condition 
should be brought to our attention im- 
mediately for disposition.” 





MILLING DIVISION BULLETIN 


Bulletin 48 has been issued by the Food 
Administration Milling Division, from the 
St. Louis office, Missouri Division, on 
proper loading of cars of flour, and 
coopering. 

The, bulletin reads: “To the end that 
food conservation may reach the maxi- 
mum of its efficiency, it is the desire of 
this divisional office to impress upon all 
mills coming under its supervision the 
urgent necessity of eliminating all forms 
of waste in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of mill products. We are, there- 
fore, addressing you on the subject of the 
proper loading of cars of flour. 

“The greatest waste of flour comes, not 
so much from the fact that cars are not 
propery loaded as from the fact that 
neglect has been shown in _ properly 
coopering. 

“Any one familiar with empty equi 
ment knows that cars become badly 
wrenched in transit, and that empties 
when delivered to the mills for loading 
have a great many nails protruding from 
the floor and sides, and it is absolutely 
necessary to draw these nails. If driven 
in, they will work out again, and it is 
these nails along the sides of the car that 
do the damage, because in transit, through 
rough handling, the loads in these cars 
are bound to shift.” 

As to remedying the trouble the bulletin 
says: 

“The heavier loading of cars will prob- 


‘ably help this situation, as the load will 


not shift so easily, but to keep that part 
of the load that is in the center of the car 
from crowding inst the car doors, it 
will: be absolutely necessary, in some 
cases, to put a supplemental door inside 
of the car.” 





Decenibier 12, 1917 
THE WEEK'S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Dec. 9 Dec. 11 
Dec. 8 Dec.1 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ....404,605 530,840 350,145 466,680 
Duluth-Superior 40,230 42,085 41,920 39,080 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,500 6,500 24,500 

Totals ...0. 054 450,835 579,425 398,565 530,260 
Outside mills*..190,515 ...... 128,100 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.641,350 ...... 626,665 <..... 
St. Louis ...... 36,900 438,800 34,350 33,600 
St. Louist ..... 54,000 652,400 46,500 47,600 
Buffalo ........ 173,550 156,500 122,200 161,200 
Rochester ..... 16,200 15,200 13,100 18,600 
Chicago ....... 25,750 27,250 28,500 23,500 


Kansas City.... 86,100 85,700 61,400 71,100 
Kansas Cityt...276,185 273,880 270,670 241,060 
KSEE 47,000 41,850 27,200 43,700 
Toledof ....... 79,360 73,260 70,160 75,270 
Nashville** ....129,785 129,595 138,600 82,790 
Portland, Oreg. 31,255 27,185 ...... ...... 
BOattle weg. ines 45,620 28,180 22,700 31,000 
Tacoma ....... 42,025 42,345 62,460 33,110 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation’ of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 9 Dec. 11 
Dec. 8 Dec. 1 1916 1915 
s §103 





Minneapolis ...... 7 67 §104 
Duluth-Superior .§112 §117 §112 $109 
Outside mills* .... 88 9 59 90 

Average spring... 84 103 67 95 
Milwaukee 50 54 54 99 
St. Louis .... 87 84 82 
St. Louist 7 68 77 79 
TRUEED cvs cvesove 94 73 97 
Rochester 75 65 93 
Chicago ........%.% 95 8&9 90 90 
Kansas City.,.... $104 §104 90 100 
Kansas Cityf:..... 93 92 90 88 
2 ol sceoacee 98 87 57 91 
NE beocticves 92 78 64 79 
Nashville** ....... 71 81 62 71 
Portland, Oregon... 91 82 é ee 
Seattle ........... 97 60 55 76 
Tacoma .......... 73 74 92 58 

UE wesd ees bss 88 85 74 94 
Minnesota-Dakotas 84 103 67 95 
Other states ...... 79 80 73 85 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 8 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent compared with week ending Dec. 1. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
60-da 


Ia444 


1 
1% 
11 
11 
1} 


71%, 
today 





(Dec. 11) at 48. 
AT 8T. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
60-day 


$4.70 % 


Sight 
Dee... 8-8 ........ $4.74% 


. 3-day 
$4.74% 





Exports for Ten Months 

For the 10 months ending with October, 
1917, the exports of grain and flour from 
the United States were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Department of. Commerce 
bulletin just issued: 

Flour, 10,240,226 bbls, valued at $99.- 
024,776, compared with 12,391,743 bbi.. 
valued at $70,839,205, in the correspon«- 
ing of 1916. 

at, 96,833,391 bus, valued at $221.- 
443,649, compared with 125,297,363 bus. 
valued at $172,516,119, in same period «f 
1916. 

Oats, 75,690,439 bus, valued at $5'.- 
441,870, compared with 87,916,088 bu-. 
valued at $44,925,369, during same perio‘ 
of 1916. 

Corn, 48,102,160 bus, valued at $65.- 
114,755, compared with 48,367,477 bus, 
valued at $41,663,080, during sanie perio’ 
in 1916. 

The flour exports for October, 191’. 
1,347,478 bbls, at $14,735,553, were less 
than in October, 1916—921,271 bus at $¢,- 
156,618; corn, 1,601,790 bus, at $3,326,39'. 
compared with 3,891,017 bus, at $3,745,9°! 
in 1916; oats, 11,344,818 bus, at $7,751,70 |. 
against 8,770,787 bus, at $4,861,777, las 
year; wheat, 5,414,579, at $12,230,20., 
against 11,984,910, at $19,952,689, 1la<! 
year in October. 
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December 12, 1917 
PROHIBITS CORN AND OATS 


Zonal Embargo Order at Request of Food 
Administration on Carloads in Eastern Ter- 
ritory—Diverts to Southern Ports 

A com embargo on carload ship- 
ments of corn and oats into eastern terri- 
tory is in effect as a result of the follow- 
ing order issued at Washington, D. C: 

“To relieve the tion on eastern 
railroad lines and le the réturn of 
boxecars to western lines-for use in han- 
dling grain, the Commission on Car Serv- 
ice, at the request of the United States 
Food Administration, today declared a 
zonal embargo on the shipment of corn 
and oats, effective at the close of business 
on Dec. 8, as follows: 

“°To all railroads: 

“ «By request of the United States Food 
Administration and on account of con- 
vestion in described territory, all railroads 
will issue embargo, effective at close of 
business Dec. 8, against the loading, re- 
consignment or movement of carload corn 
and oats into territory south of the Cana- 
dian boundary, east of the line separat- 
ing Wiseonsin and Michigan, Indiana and 
(llinois, and north of the Ohio and Poto- 
inac rivers from points outside. No ex- 
ceptions .to this embargo will be made 
except as. authorized by Commission on 
Car Service. 

TERRITORY CAN SUPPLY ITSELF 


“It is understood that supply of corn 
and oats for domestic consumption within 
the embargo territory may. be secured 
within the same territory.’ 

“For some time the congestion on east- 
ern lines of railroads has been absorbing 
and holding the cars properly belonging 
to the western section of the country. It 
is expected that this ~—T order, in 
addition to the diversion of a large volume 
of traffic by shipments of grain and other 
supplies for the allies to the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports, will allow the cars 
belonging to the western lines to be re- 
turned to that section for use, and at the 
same time allow more prompt handling 
of freight in the eastern section of the 
country by lessening the number of cars 
to be handled by the eastern railroads, 

“There is a very considerable amount 
of soft corn in the western section of the 
country this year. It is highly desirable 
that this soft corn be moved to markets 
having drying facilities, as rapidly as 
possible. It is thought that, with reason- 
able movement from now on, the propor- 
tion of waste will be comparatively ve 
small. - 

“The embargo will stop movement of 
corn and oats into the already badly con- 
gested eastern section of the country, and 
a supply of corn and oats for domestic 
consumption within the embargoed terri- 
tory will be secured at points of produc- 
tion within that territory. 


DELIVERY OF TEN THOUSAND CARS SLOW 


“The western lines are considerably 
short of the number of boxcars they own, 
and need these cars very badly for grain 
movement at this time. The Car Commis- 
sion a short time ago issued an order re- 
quiring eastern lines to deliver to western 
lincs approximately 10,000 boxcars to re- 
lieve conditions present embargo is 
designed to overcome, but the returns to 
date show rather light deliveries to the 
western lines. 

“This drastic action, added to the con- 
structive efforts of the transportation 
committee of the eastern lines, will do 
much toward solving the perplexing prob- 
lem of congestion in railway traffic in the 
eastern section of the country.” 








Congress Faces Big Problems 

Wasutnoeton, D. C., Dec. 8.—Following 
the recommendation by the President that 
war be declared on Austria-Hungary, 
Congress made its first business the prep- 
aration of the necessary resolutions and 
took quick action. 

One of the great problems now con- 
fronting Con is co-ordination of the 
railroads. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in its annual re recommend- 
ed that the roads be brought under one 
general management during the war, and 
under the direct supervision of the gov- 
ernment. Signs toward 
ownership as not im 
the roads cannot out their own prob- 
lems for co-ordinated management. 

Senator Newlands, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


government 
if it is found . 
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says that the roads should be aided Ay 
great government loan, fully $1,000, 
000, for replenishing rolling stock, build- 
ing new terminals and providing general 
equipment and facilities to handle the im- 
mense business incident to the war. 

The President has been holding confer- 
ences daily. It is realized that the rail- 
road situation is becoming acute, and that 
some general direction that will be more 
effective than alreaay attempted is neces- 
sary to meet the emergency. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





MOVE FOR POOLING CARS 


Recent Order Received from Washington Is 
Interpreted as Making Possible Unre- 
stricted Loading Out of Minneapolis 


Minneapolis shippers have received an 
order from Washington on the pooling of 
boxcars which is interpreted, according 
to a published statement, by W. P. Trick- 
ett, director of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, to mean that boxcars now 
can be loaded in all directions, subject to 
emergency rule 1, applying to open-top 
cars; also regulation No. 2, applying to 
_— equipment, the order applying to 

roads. 


The order is dated Nov. 28. It is re- 
garded as canceling a previous order 
which read: . 

“An empty boxcar at a junction point 
with the home road must be delivered to 
the home road at such point either loaded 
or empty.” 

The pooling plan will result in unre- 
stricted loading out of Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to Mr. Trickett, as quoted in an 
interview. It is stated also that the order 
apparently was received by the railroads 
a week before it was made public, and 
during that time the roads were able to 





continue under the old rule and get back 


their own cars to the junction points. 

Mr. Trickett states that all roads here 
except two are acting according to the 
new order. 





Formal Opening for New Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation will hold formal opening 
ceremonies in connection with the opera- 
tion of its new mill at St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dec. 20. Customers of the company, 
millers, and all others interested are in- 
vited to attend the opening. 

The new mill is now running, with a 
capacity of 2,500 bbls of flour per day. 

R. E. Srerure. 
Announces a New Brand 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—fSpecial 
Telegram)—The Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, today announces that it 
will immediately begin the manufacture 
of a mixed flour composed of a certain 
percentage of white flour with added per- 
centage of corn products. 

The flour will be sold under a special 
brand, called Conservation Flour. It first 
will be put on the market in Kansas City, 
and the sale later extended. 

R. E. Sterne. 





Snow Prevents Crop Damage 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., Dec. 11—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The heavy snowfall on Saturday 
was timely and needed, as the tempera- 
ture for the last four days has been con- 
stantly near zero and below. 
No damage from the severe frost is ex- 
pected, as the growing crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois was sufficiently pro- 
tected by. a good blanket of snow; and 
today it is snowing again. 
Perer Deruen. 


Claims for Loss in Transit 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, has taken up with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
proposal to hold a conference to discuss 
a uniform method of settling claims for 
loss of and damage to grain in transit. 

The Commission, on its own motion, re- 
cently investigated this subject and, in 
reporting on same, suggested the advisa- 
bi of holding such a conference. 

The closing paragraph of its report 
reads as follows: ; 

“It is recommended that no order be 
entered at this time, but that the carriers 
and the shippers, through their represent- 
atives, be given opportunity to confer and 
agree upon what rules and practices rea- 
sonably should be observed; that the rules 





and practices thus upon, if they 
appear reasonable and non-discriminatory, 
be tentatively indorsed by the Commis- 


sion; and that the proceeding be held open - 


for such further action as may be found 
necessary or proper.” 

It is suggested that millers having 
claims against railroads for loss or dam- 
age to grain in transit would do well to 

e with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a request for such a hearing, men- 
tioning the Commission’s report on this 
subject, which is No. 9009. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Good Demand, Especially Spot, and 
Offerings Light—Millfeed Higher, 
with Good Demand 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations ‘subject to confirmation.) 

Puravevpni, Pa., Dec. 11.—Spot flour 
quiet, with offerings moderate. Family 
brands were in good request. Inquiry for 
shipment active, but offerings light and 
quotations largely nominal. Quotations, 
196 Ibs in wood: winter straight, $10.10@ 
10.25. Kansas clear, $9.75@10.20; patent, 
$10.80@11.20. Spring first clear, spot 
$10@10.25, mill shipment, $9.75@10.20; 
bakers patent, spot $11.25@11.50, mill 
shipment $10.65@10.95; family brands, 
$11@11.65. City mills’ choice and fancy 
patent, $11@11,65; regular grades winter 
straight, $10.10@10.25; patent, $10.25@ 
10.50. Spot supplies of bran small, and 
prices held higher, but demand limited to 
the satisfaction of immediate needs. Quo- 
tations, car lots, including sacks: soft 
winter, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, $46@ 
46.50; spring, $45.50@46. 

Samvet S. Danirets. 








Curicaco, In1., Dec. 11.—In the north- 
ern part of Illinois there is more or less 
spring wheat flour of well-known Minne- 
apolis brands selling as low as $9.75@10 
bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks. The values are 
lower than those applying to the Chicago 
trade. An average price today for spring 
wheat patents in Chicago is $10.30@10.40, 
jute. About the same range applies to 
equal grades from the Southwest. Local 
buyers of flour. continue to be in want of 
supplies, with offerings light. 

C. H. Cmatren. 





Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 11.—Flour sales 
light, due to restricted offerings. Mills 
are well sold up, and spot flour is scarce. 
Demand continues . The government 
has asked mills in this division to furnish 
140,000 bbls of flour for export to the 
allies, January shipment. Millfeed un- 
changed, demand for bran continuing 
good at higher prices, while middlings are 
quiet. 

Perer DeRuieNn. 





Battimore, Mp., Dec. 11.—Flour work- 
ing lower, by order of government, which 
insists prices must be reduced, Trading 
confined to winter straight for export, and 
an occasional car of spring patent to local 
buyers. Millfeed unchanged and inert. 


. Cuarntzes H. Dorsey. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—Flour de- 
mand is still active, but some millers say 
that buying is not quite so urgent. Prices 
are generally pretty well mixed, at a basis 
of $10.20 cotton 98’s, Kansas City, for 
choice high patent. 

R. E. Srerire. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Flour in good 
demand, with offerings a shade more lib- 
eral; prices unchanged. Millfeed scarce 
and held higher, with a good demand. 


Louis W. DePass. 








Payment for Army Supplies 


The Council of National Defense at 
Washington, D. C., has appointed Gen- 
prom Cruse as — in sae of 
expediting payments for su sold 
the army. here caer ry for hay and 
oats shipped have been. delayed, shippers 
should notify O. H. Longenberg, of the 
advisory committee on purchase of public 
animals and remount service, Council of 
National Defense, Washington, who will 
handle same peg ang 

General Cruse practically guaran- 
teed that the payment for hay and oats 
shipped can be made within 24 hours 
after cars are unloaded. 


809 
ENTIRE SURPLUS SHIPPED 


Food Administration So States Regarding 
Wheat in Reply to Press Protests Against 
Wheatless Days as Unnecessary 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 8.—In answer 
to statements appearing in the Chicago 
press protesting against wheatless and 
meatless days as unnecessary sacrifices by 
the American public, the Food Adminis- 
tration issued a statement this week. 

Declaring that the results from meat- 
less days have, for the first time, given us 
sufficient reserves of meat to allow us to 
only partly comply with the quantities re- 
quested by the allies, the statement says: 

“This should be a matter of satisfaction 
to the entire American people, that their 
devotion in this matter now enables us to 
at least partly fulfill our duties to the 
allies. 

“As to wheat, we have already exported 
the whole of the surplus of the 1917 har- 
vest, over and above the normal demands 
of our own population. 

“It is necessary, therefore, for the Food 
Administration to restrict the ort of 
wheat, so as to retain in the United States 
sufficient supplies to carry our own people 
until the next harvest. Therefore all ex- 
ports of wheat from now forward are 
limited entirely to volume of saving made 
by the American people in their consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat products. 

“We are continuing wheat shipments 
for December as far as our situation al- 
lows, but even with all the conservation 
made we are still unable to load over 
400,000 tons of foodstuffs urgently re- 
quired by the allies during the month of 
December alone. . 

“Statements of the above character giv- 
en out for personal interests are in little 
accord with the spirit being shown by 
millions of homes in the United States in 
an enedavor to aid the Food Administra- 
tion in its task.” 


INTERPRETS WHOLESALE LICENSES 


The Food Administration announced 
this week that, under its interpretation of 
the President’s proclamation licensing the 
wholesale handling of foodstuffs, the sys- 
tem would apply to hominy, canned corn, 
corn starch, tomato products, fats, self- 
rising and mixed flours, if composed of 
the flours expressly mentioned in the proc- 
lamation, and a variety of other canned 
or prepared products. 

Manufacturers of feed from wheat or 
rye only are liable to the licensing restric- 
tions, as well as dealers in corn, oats, 
barley or wheat for feed purposes. 

Among the commodities that are ruled 
as not coming under the licensing reguila- 
tions are shredded wheat and cream of 
wheat. . 

Other rules that are prescribed are: 

“Selling of wheat for poultry feed is 
prohibited.” 

“Charges on elevating and recleaning 
oats and corn are to be levied according 
to the same services in the past.” 





DEALER'S LICENSE REVOKED 


The Food Administration gave a def- 
inite answer, this week, to those wholesale 
handlers of foodstuffs who have been in 
the habit of unjustifiably refusing ship- 
ments consigned to them, thereby being ~ 
responsible for a great waste of food. The 
form of the answer was in the revocation 
of the license of a Washington, D. C., firm. 
It was charged that the firm rejected two 
carloads of potatoes consigned to it, and 
permitted them to deteriorate. 

The firm was advised that it would not 
be permitted to handle for sale any food- 
stuffs subject to license after Dec. 8, and 
was warned that any violation of the pro- 
hibition would make it liable to a fine of 
not exceeding $5,000, or two years’ im- 
prisonment, or both, as provided in the 
recent license ruling. 

This instance is the first where the Food 
Administration has found it necessary to 
use its power to revoke licenses. Refusal. 
of shipments on the part of consignees 
has been for many years an unhealthy 
feature of the perishable branches of the 
food business. Rictarp B. Warrovs. 





According to a cable from Buenos 
Aires, the Argentine government is con- 
sidering a proposal from the British gov- 
ernment to buy, in the name of the en- 
tente allies, a quantity of the export sur- 
plus of the new wheat crop. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 26,235 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 8) 404,605 bbls, 
350,145 in 1916, 466,680 in 1915, 361,585 in 
1914. Today only 191, mills are in opera- 
tion, and another decrease is looked for. 
A year ago, the output was 329,995 bbls. 

* «# 

Flour demand is as keen and active as 
ever. It is cause for wonderment where 
all the flour produced is going to, and 
still no signs of accumulation anywhere. 
As for months past, buyers claim to be 
virtually out of supplies and, when or- 
ders are placed, immediate shipment is 
usually specified. 

Demand is not confined to any particu- 
lar branch of the trade. Mills are doing 
everything possible to keep stocks intact 
at central distributing points, but receipts 
are cleaned out about as fast as received. 

Bakers, according to all reports, seem 
to be having trouble in getting all the 
flour they need. Some of the more im- 

rtant eastern companies so far have 

n unable to get more than a few days’ 
supply. They express concern over the 
situation, and say that a tie-up of trans- 
portation would result in their having to 
curtail operation. 

A big percentage of the production at 
present is going to the government and 
to fill allied orders. is business, of 
course, has precedence over the ordinary 
domestic trade. The percentage of gov- 
ernment business allotted to northwestern 


Minneapolis mills operated under many 
handicaps last week. Extreme cold 
weather lowered the stage of water in 
the river, and power was short, Mills 
had to depend on their auxiliary power 
plants. car question was a serious 
one, and it was only by the hardest kind 
of work that mills were enabled to get 
enough to keep running. Then the quan- 
tity of wheat allotted to the mills by the 
Grain Corporation was decreased until 
curtailment in output was essential. Mills 
report that some of the wheat arriving 
here, instead of being allotted to spring 
wheat mills in this zone that need it, was 
—_ to St. Louis to help out the mills 

re. 


The announcement of the pooling of 
cars by the railroads was received by mill- 
ers with something akin to enthusiasm. 
This is a move they have been g for, 
and should result in keeping * mills 
running. It means that any kind of a 
suitable car can be loaded with flour for 
any destination. Heretofore, western 
roads have refused to allow their equip- 
ment to be loaded to points off their own 
lines 


Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.80 
@10.10 per 196 lbs in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 


Millfeed is fairly active and firm at the 
advance. Bran, in pa , is very 
scarce. Temporarily, mixed-car demand 
in itself is sufficient to absorb all the mills 
have to offer. A majority have nothing to 
offer in straight cars, while a. few have 
withdrawn from the market entirely. 

Demand is mostly of a consumptive 
character, being for immediate shipment. 

It is con largely to the West and 
central states, though the East is also in- 
quiring to a limited extent. 

Inquiry is mostly for bran and standard 
middlings, though flour and red 
dog are moving freely. Eastern flour job- 
bers ~~ Agen 4 could dispose of unlimited 
quanti of red dog at a shade under 


present market prices. 


Mills ask $40@41 ton, in 100-lb sacks 
f.o.b. Minneapolis for bran and standard 
middlings, $#48@50 for flour a 
and $57@58 for red dog, in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 194, were in operation Dec. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C (one-half), D, 
B, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 45 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 36,925 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 8 they made 190,515 
bbls of flour (representing 857,000 bus 
of wheat) against 128,100 in 1916. 

Forty-five “outside” mills last week 
ship 355 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 8,040 in 1916. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,512,000 
bus, a decrease from preceding week 
of 622,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 509,000 bus, and at Duluth 
113,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 8, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ....1,597 3,419 7,631 3,349 2,772 
Duluth ........ *915 1,387 3,784 1,114 1,802 
Totals ....... 2,612 4,806 11,415 4,463 4,574 
Duluth, bonded .... 171 128 1 93 
Totals .ccceocs oases 4,977 11,543 4,475 4,667 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 8, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917 1916 


1915 1914 





Minneapolis .. 40,151 60,674 79,741 57,705 
Duluth ....... *13,910 15,677 72,404 46,752 

Totals ...... 54,061 66,361 152,145 104,457 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 2,106 2,955 1,046 





Totals ...... 68,457 155,100 105,502 
*Includes 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis 656 11,488 6,777 17,211 17,166 
Duluth .... %669 4,467 8,137 9,514 


Totals.... 1,225 15,950 9,283 25,348 26,680 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 952 108 62 362 


ee 


Totals... 9,391 25,410 27,042 


*Includes Canadian. 
SEED CORN SHORTAGE FEARED 

In’ the monthly report of the Federal 

Reserve Bank, just issued, the following 

comment in rd to seed corn is made: 

“The available supply of good seed in 

North Dakota is small, and in South Da- 


same situation prevails. The lar 

concerns, which ordinarily accumulate con- 

siderable egy have little or nothing 

on hand and are having the greatest diffi- 

culty in obtaining sound corn that will 
rmina 


claimed 


harvest of the corn crop have been such as 
to ruin the value of much corn 
ponies — have been available 
or ,. 

“In fuer hy distritts farmers are alive to 
the danger of a serious shortage of seed, 
but without immediate action to gather 
and safely store seed corn that ger- 
minate, it is probable next year’s acreage 
will be considerably reduced.” 


TWIN CITY BREAD PRICES REDUCED 
Beginning Monday, Dec. 10, retail bread 
prices in Minneapolis and St. Paul dropped 
to 7c per 16 ozs. The announcement was 
made following a conference between bak- 
ers and the Minnesota Public Safety Com- 
mission. All bakers manufacturing 500 
or more loaves daily are affected. The 
bread is made under a uniform govern- 
ment formula. 

With the appearance of this new 7c 
bread on the market, the Safety Commis- 
sion discontinued selling e bread 
which it has been getting from the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., of Minneapolis, for the 
last month and which has been retailing at 
14c for a 2-Ib loaf. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Wheat receipts at Minnea) last 
week were very light. Millers gen- 
erally are complaining that they are not 
getting enough wheat to keep them run- 
ning. Although.arrivals have been insuffi- 
cient to meet local requirements, it is 
that considerable has_ been 
shipped to other zones. Every effort is 
being made to move wheat from the coun- 
try to terminals in an endeavor to relieve 
the situation, which every one admits is 
critical. 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis dur- 
ng the last four weeks have been as fol- 
lows: 





Week ending— 1917 1916 
DOG. GT vcccccrscvccceccesecs 1,469 2,700 
DOG. 2. ces advvcccseciccsase 1,849 2,987 
WOW. B46: oc vccccseviese 2,278 3,173 
NOV. 17 ccciccecvcdccecoeds 2,263 2,471 


SCREENINGS EXPORTS STOPPED 

The Northwestern Miller is in receipt 
of a telegram from Fort William, Ont., 
to the effect that the exportation of 
all screenings from Canada y prohibited, 
with the exception of chaff and seeds. The 
prospect, however, is that the a 
of this variety of screenings will be light, 
as navigation is about over and the car 
situation in Canada is not any better than 
it is on this side of the line. Consequent- 
ly, the outlook for supplies of screenings 

rom Canada is not encouraging. 
IMPORTANT SWITCHING DECISION 

The Minnesota supreme court has af- 
firmed the order of the St. Louis awe: & 
district court in the case of the Dulu 
Commercial Club against the Northern 
Pacific road. This ruling holds that the 
Cashman distance tariff law does not ap- 
ply to switching operations nor to move- 
ments from place to place within a city or 
district which constitutes a single ship- 
ment point. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
plans to attack the switching rates, from 
industry to industry here, which are now 
based on the Cashman distance tariff law. 


IOWA FLOUR WEIGHT LAW 


Attention is again called to the fact 
that the new Iowa law, prohibiting the sale 
of 48-lb sacks of flour, takes effect Jan. 
1. Many northwestern mills have already 
céased shipping’ 48-Ib sacks to their cus- 
tomers. in Iowa, and it is expected that by 
the time the law takes effect this size pack- 
age will be off the market. 

Some millers claim that their customers 
still demand shipments in 48-lb sacks. 
Where they do so, the miller usually fills 
the order under the following agreement: 
“Buyer agrees to repack any of this flour 
which is not used up by Dec. 31, 1917, to 
conform with state law, free of expense to 
seller.” 

NEW YORK STORAGE CHARGES 
‘ Tariffs have been published ann 
a reduction in free time and an increase 
ee yee. = on — domestic 
an rt, at New Yo - 

On p Sadr the free bay dhwiegs has 
been reduced from five days to two days, 
effective Dec. 15, and on export from 15 
6 to 10 days, effective Dec. 10. 

n both cases, effective Dec. 145, the 
storage charges have been advanced as 
follows: for the first four (each 
period consisting of five days) the charges 
are le per 100 the next four periods 
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2c per 100 Ibs, and succeeding periods 4c 
per 100 lbs. 


BARLEY FLOUR WANTED 


With the increasing demand for barley 
flour, a great many northwestern mills are 
inquiring as to its production, with the 
idea of making the n changes in 
their plants so as to permit milling of 
barley. Barley flour is selling at $9 bbi 
in 98-Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Inquiry for it is coming in from buyers al! 
over the country. Bakers are showing dee) 
interest in it. 

Choice white barley is becoming very 
scarce, and the price is advancing steadily. 
Best grades are now selling at yp her $1.46 
bu, Minneapolis. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


A message from Mitchell, S. D., state- 
that work on a 50-bbl mill is to be begun 
there in January. 

Julius Baker, miller, formerly of St. 
Peter, is now with the Crescent Milling 
Co, at Fairfax, Minn. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has taken 
out a building permit for alterations an‘ 
additions to its bran house. The improve - 
ment will cost about $1,200. 

Cc. M. Bolton, su ttendent for the 
John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis Dec. 10. His 
company is figuring on installing machin- 
ery to make barley flour. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has received orders for Morris 
grain driers from the Ewart Grain Co., 
of Lincoln, Neb., and the Droge Elevator 
Co., of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


L. J. Wahl, of the Central Dakota Mill 
Co., Arlington, S. D., was a Minneapolis 
visitor Dec. 6. 

The Riegger Grain Co., of Minneapolis, 
will open offices in the Flour Exchange 
Building shortly. 

Charles Zalesky, a St. Paul baker, has 
enlisted, and been appointed instructor 
of an army baking company. 

Judge Frank T. Wilson, of Stillwater, 
has been appointed field representative of 
the state Food Administration. 

Clarence T. Mears, of the Itasca Eleva- 
tor Co., Duluth, Minn., has applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Con- 
merce. 

The Glencoe (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
been succeeded by the Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Milling Co. The mill has a capacity 
of 150 bbls. 

Frank R. Prina, of New York City, 
eastern representative of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a visitor in Min- 
neapolis today. 

H. S. Pearlstone, who represents the 
New Century Co. in New York City, was 
in Minneapolis Dec. 10. From here he 
went to the Southwest. 

J. G. Sterling, of the Clarx Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left Dec. 9 for New York 
City. e will endeavor to introduce his 
company’s products in that market. 

The local committee of the Milling Di- 
vision, Food Administration, met today in 
the offices of A. C. Loring, and discussed 
grain supplies and mill tion. Another 
meeting will be held tomorrow, Dec. 12. 

The Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, 
Minn., claim to hold the record for heavy 
loading. Dec. 7 this company shipped 4 
car of flour which contained 650 bbls, 4 
total of 127,400 lbs, in 910 140-1) jute 
sacks. 

A special shipment of 53 cars of flour 
left -Minneapolis Dec. 7 over the Northern 
Pacific meat to the Head of the Lakes. 
Each car contained an a of 426 bbls, 
or 22,611 in all. This was a good example 
of intensive loading. 

The Freeman-Bain elevator at Aber- 
deen, S. D., burned Dec. 6. The fire start- 
ed in the boiler-room of the storehouse, 
and spread to the elevator. The house con- 

17,000 bus of m and severa 
thousand bushels of Loss is report- 
ed at $50,000; insurance, $22,000. 

F. R. Haynes, a Minneapolis boy, until 
recently Bernhard rm & Sons, 
Milwaukee, is a sergeant in comp:ny 4, 
15th United States Engineers’ America? 
Expeditionary Force, how in France. He 
is a son of H. C. Ha formerly man- 
ager of the St. Paul (Minn.) Bread Co. 

(Continued on page 820.) 
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THE WHEAT SUPPLY 


According to the best statistics, there 
was at harvest enough wheat in the South- 
west to carry the mills at their average 
rate of production th the crop year. 
Taking the same figures, was, at the 
I of the Food Administration 
period, t. 10, sufficient wheat to run 
the mills of the territo ag Bag She 
proaching average, pro gt 
soft wheat were chaanen as being in the 
same supply bin and equally available to 
all mills. 

In nermal course, this would have meant 
a very short supply for the strictly hard 
wheat mills and a spilling over of soft 
wheat, which normally is ground by md 
a few: mills in this milling section. 
situation was, however, taken care of by 
the Food Administration requirement that 
all mills must grind a certain percentage 
of soft wheat. 

Furthermore, the Food Administration 
supplemented the home supply of the 
hard wheat milling seetion by auxiljary 
supplies of softer western wheats. On the 
other hand, the same authority decreased 
the total supply of wheat in the Southwest 
by distributing a certain small amount of 
hard wheat to distant mills and diverting 
a substantial quantity of the softer wheats 
to the Northwest and other territories. 

Meanwhile, home mills ran very light in 
\ugust and September, and thereby made 
a greater amount of wheat available 
against average flour production through 
the rest of the crop year. Since Oct. 1, 
however, all mills have been exceeding 
normal output, and have made heavy in- 
roads upon the wheat supplies available. 
In the main, it is believed that the excess 
outturn of the two months last mentioned 
has more than equalized the shortage in 
production in the two months immediately 
subsequent to harvest. : 

By any ee of reckoning, the mills 
of the Southwest have, to date, certainly 
ground wheat in excess of normal con- 
sumption; and this has been done off the 
shortest and most illy distributed crop in 
several years. , 

The question which now presents itsel 
is, How may mills run at their pres- 
ent rate before they face the time when 
the wheat will all be aceounted for? There 
are millers who believe that this time will 
ai come much before harvest. 
millers hold that transportation shortage, 
a gradually demand for flour 
and the redueed farm marketing because 
ch iy Wa aioae ade tution, 
short y a » 
and that the wheat supply will thus auto- 
matically he so that mills will 
have what wheat they will require su 
plied to them up inte the spring and only 
summer months. 

Other millers are of the belief that 
present rate of wheat consumption will 
continue te the 
supplies, and that, not much later than 
March 1, the southwestern 


as ‘= hapa either that ee 
wou en a prolen period o 
idleness or that wheat oa throu 
‘ood Administration activities, be 
‘0 this territory for milling from points 
«id places of supply net at all normal to 
Lis milling district. 

Taking all available information and- 
opinion at its seeming value, the following 
‘ppears to be a fair estimate of present 
conditions and the co og the present 
period of cipebapalnien is nearing its 
cnd, both because of a prospectively re- 
(luced flour demand and increasing trans- 


o 


' were 2,396 
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not much more 
wheat will go out of the distinctly hard 
wheat milling district; at redueed pro- 
duction, there will prove to be enough 
wheat to keep mills active at a rate ap- 


portation difficulties; 


proaching the normal winter and spring 
activity; the statistical supply of wheat 
will not unlikely be increased by sup 
from sources not normal to this mi 
territory. 

Assuming all of these conclusions as 
measurably sound, the milling year is 
likely to approach normal in rate of 
activity,—maximum production up to the 
holidays and variable but gradually de- 
ereasing actiyity in the period from then 
until June. In other words, the Food Ad- 
ministration is not, apparently and at this 
time, likely much to change the normal 
milling procedure of the Southwest, so far 
as production alone is concerned. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 

The week just closed brought no reduec- 
tion in the steady, and in many cases 
urgent, demand for mill products. Even 
with a fixed policy of undertaking to care 
for nothing but established mill-brand 
trade, millers are having the greatest diffi- 
culty in age orders, and are forced con- 
stantly te place their most valued cus- 
tomers on a waiting list. 

For many weeks it has been anticipated 
that there would soon be a “back wash” 
and indication that the trade holes were 
becoming filled, but the weeks pass with- 
out any incident suggesting this. On the 
contrary, evidence accumulates that there 
is a continued domestic storage of flour 
supplies, not only in the East but in cen- 
tral states and the South. Even in the 
Southwest, much flour is undoubtedly be- 
ing. taken for household stgrage. 

here is present indication that mills 
will soon be on materially reduced run- 
ning time. This week more mills have 
reduced from full time, full capaci 
basis, and, with the rowing shipping d 
culties and some decrease in moye- 
ment of wheat from growers, it is believed 
that wheat supplies will soon firid echo in 
shorter production of flour. 

Prices continue to show a lower tend- 
ency. This week, practically all millers 
who were above a basis of $10.20, cotton. 
98’s, for first patent, reduced to that 
level, while a few mills are even lower. 
At the same time, the demand for clears 
is not so keen and there is a further re- 
cession in prices on these grades. 

* #*# 


Feeds continue high and in keen de- 
mand, with bran the most active and 
shorts a rather uniform market save for 
fine, white shorts, which are a slow sale. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 


senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


’ Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee Pe epee en 86,100 194 
Last week .........seee0e. 856,700 104 
WOOF GOO ec iccscccvctdvess 61,400 86 
Two years ago ............ 71,100 100 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 67 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, homa and Kansas, as re- 
est 4 to The Northwestern Miller, is 
shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 295,320 276,186 93 
Last week ....... 298,920 278,879 92 
Year ago ........ 288,120 276,669 90 
Two years ago... 272,320 241,062 88 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
s this week, 4,671 last week, 
9,362 a year ago and 22,487 two years ago. 

Out of 67 mills reporting, 62 reported 
business good, 5 fair. 

SNOW COVERS THE WHEAT 

The first material precipitation in sev- 

eral weeks came to the Southwest late 
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All pi from the fields say that 
wheat is in generally good condition, save 
= the absence <_ aon or a 

Pp snow cover r prospect 
suggested in the pa Kansas crop 
report, which was based upon actual con- 
ditions rather than those which would be 
ereated by a liberal supply of moisture. 

KANSAS STATE CROP REPORT 

In the report dated Dec. 4, the Kansas 
state board of Iture says that the 
condition of winter wheat in the state is 
lower than in this season in any recent 

ear. The rt, however, was issued 
fore this week’s general snowfall, which 
very greatly improved conditions and 
prospects. 
The report says in part: 

“Correspondents, cautioned always to 
be conservative, estimate that 9,482,000 
acres were sown to winter wheat in Kan- 
sas this fall, or 1,1 per cent less than the 
acreage seeded in the autumn of 1916. 
Based on 100, the general average condi- 
tion of the state’s growing wheat is given 
as 70.1. This is lower by 5.8 points than 
was reported for the wheat of a year ago, 
and is under any fall condition vapaated 
by the hoard in recent years. Dry weath- 
er is the cause. Conditions have been 
inhospitable for the sowing, germination 
and grewth of wheat in the western two- 
thirds of the state, excepting in a half- 
dozen counties or so, In the eastern third, 
conditions have been quite favorable. 

“Only once before has a larger area 
been seeded to winter wheat in Kansas, 
and that was a year ago, when 9,587,000 
acres were sown. The state’s wheat acre- 
age this fall, as reported, is 5.18 per cent 
less than the 10,000,000 acre stake set 
the government for Kansas, but the offi- 
cial assessors’ returns next spring ma 
reduce the difference, as sowing is still 
under way to some-.extent in 80 or more 
western counties where dry weather has 
been protracted. 

“In counties where the acreages sown to 
wheat are less, growers attribute the fall- 
ing off mainly to lack of moisture, high 
price of seed, and insufficient labor. e 
price of seed, however, is infrequently 
given as a cause outside the territory 
where the crop failed this year and seed 
had to be imported. In a few coynties the 
increased acreage planted to corn last 
were cut down the area for wheat this 

all, and now and then reporters credit 
reduced sowings to dissatisfaction with 
the government price.” 


NOTES 

A. L. Goetzmann, of the Listman Mill 
yo La Crosse, Wis., was in town yester- 

y- 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and his son, Roger Hurd, 
were in town a part of the week, Mr. 
Hurd continuing on to Chicago. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 

of the Hunter Milling Co., 


manager 
. Wellington, Kansas, and his family, spent 


a part of the week visiting friends in 
Kansas City. 

The Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. is installing electric power from 
the service line of Wichita company. 
The power companies at Wichita and 
Hutchinson are now supplying power for 
the operation of about a dozen mills in 
eentral Kansas. 

John F. Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, is g a few weeks 
in Phoenix, Ariz., and later will go to 
California, Mr. Enns is on a vacation 
principally to recover from the effects of 
an operation for appendicitis which he 
had last spring. 

W. H. Buck, connected with the re- 
search rtment of the United States 
Food was in Kansas 
City this week en, gp the eharac- 
pod’ yy’ purchase of excessi = 
erence to o ve sup- 
plies by domestic consumers. . 

R. W. Arndt, who is erecting a new 
600-bb1 mill at Abilene, Kansas, has his 
building completed and a. part of the 
machinery installed. Delays in securing 
part of the equipment will put off the 


. 811 


operation of the plant for several weeks 
beyond the time contemplated. 
The Kansas City office of the United 


. States Food Administration Grain Cor- 


poration yesterday announced that it 
would hereafter buy low-grade wheat at 
its worth within corte 

rather than on the fixed differential under 
Nos, 1 and 2 wheat, which has been the 
previous practice. 

J, L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., who was here 
yesterday on his way for a visit to the 
trade in Iowa, says that wheat in central 
Kansas is in excellent condition. The 
fields were somewhat dry, but this source 
of possible troyble has been corrected by 
this week’s snowfall. 

Frank Kell, J. C. Whaley, B. R. Neal, 
T. C. Thateher and a number of other 
Texas and Oklahoma millers spent a day 
here this week in conference with Mr. 
Hunt, of the Food Administration. Later 
a meeting of Texas millers was held at 
Dallas to consider wheat and flour trade 
conditions in that state, 

A Texas news r dispatch says that 
an attem) see wae made to al the 
flour mill at Midlothian. The fire was 
discovered by the night watchman, and at 
the same time a man was seen running 
away from the building. Quiek action re- 
sulted in the fire being extinguished be- 
fore any considerable age was done. 

About 20 millers from Kansas and 
Oklahoma met at Kansas City Wednes- 
day of this week in conference with A. J. 
Hunt, chairman of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Division, to consider wheat supplies 
and flour trade conditions, with. special 
relation to current quotations on flour. 
Practically all mills reduced their prices 
during the week, and the general level of 
flour values is now about 20e lower, Mills 
were enabled to make the reduction be- 
cause of their ability to operate at full 
time and the continued high price of offals. 

It is reported that the American 
Hominy Co. will shortly begin the erec- 
tion of a large corn plant at St. Joseph, 
Mo. Robert E. Hastings, the company’s 
manager at St. J h, last week closed 
the deal for the purchase of an additional 
block of ground adjoining the company’s 
property at St. Joseph. The American 
Hominy Co. formerly operated a large 
mill there, but it burned in 1914 and 
nothing has been done until now looking to 
reconstruction. It is believed that the mill 
which it now proposes to build will be a 
very large one. 





WICHITA 

The flour situation is about unchanged. 
Demand continues good, and mills can 
sell all that they can ship. They are 
grinding as near full time as possible, con- 
sidering the restricted movement of wheat 
on account of car shortage. 

The car situation is perhaps a little bet- 
ter, The cars ordered from the East have 
not put in an appearance. Some country 
elevators are f and awaiting cars to 
relieve them so that they may take in more 
wheat, or, as in one particular case, a 
country elevator is ne corn and oats 

or feeding pu is compelled to 
turn down this kind of business as the 
house is full of wheat,.and corn and oats 
cannot be unloaded and handled in the 


way. 

he price of flour locally was reduced 
this week to $10.20, feeds are in 
strong demand, and prices are advancing. 
Bran is quoted at $1,85@1.90, mixed feed 
$2.05, standard shorts $?.35@240, and 
white shorts $2.70, for mixed cars, basis 
the Missouri River. 

Kansas is receiving a $1,000,000 snow 
tedey, from the Missouri line west to 
Colorado, and from Nebraska on the north 
down into Oklahoma in the south, This 
is the first moisture that has fallen for 
about two months, and the growing wheat 
will be greatly benefited, Weather fore- 
easts for the last part of the week are for 
zero end below. If this y cold 
weather had arrived and caught the wheat- 
fields without any covering it would have 
no doubt frozen out many, as the growth 
was so smal] that it could not have with- 
stood a spell of weather of this kind. 
However, a blanket of snow of several 
inches insures the growing wheat. 

* # 


Henry Lassen, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., is spending a’ few months in Cali- 
fornia. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Dec. 8 is estimated at 
25,750 bbls, or 95 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 27,250, or 98 per cent, last 
week, 23,500, or 90 per cent, in 1916, and 
23,500, or 90 per cent, in 1915. 

There continues an urgent demand for 
flour of practically every grade, and from 
various sections. As the season advances, 
buyers are finding it more necessary to 
accept small orders from numerous mills. 
Consumption of flour in this market has 
been reduced materially, due to wheatless 
days and the patriotic spirit evinced by 
many of the population. 

Complaints are numerous from mills in 
the territory tributary to this market with 
regard to the supply of boxcars. The 
shortage of cars has caused many mills to 
change their shipments of flour from ar- 
rival draft to sight draft terms, especially 
on sales to eastern markets. 

Millers claim that, where their sales are 
based on arrival drafts, the cars are de- 
layed because of the lack of equipment, 
and often the mills are out their money 
for several days. A few mills have abso- 
lutely refused to sell, excepting on sight 
draft terms. 

At this season of the year, in former 
times, the trade has been quiet, due to 
stock-taking and the desire of jobbers and 
wholesale grocers to have their stocks as 
low as possible on Jan. 1. This year, there 
is a change in this custom, inasmuch as 
there are no large stocks, and probably 
will not be if conditions continue as they 
are at present. 


ADDITIONAL PROFITS NOT ALLOWED 


A bulletin was issued Monday by the 
local Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, calling attention to certain 
millers attempting to make additional 
profit on flour sales through advantageous 
purchases of bags at a much lower price 
than the market of today, and figure 
these at present price in arriving at price 
on flour in packages. 

“Some mills, we understand,” advises 
Chairman Eckhart, “have gone so far as to 
ask bag companies to invoice bags on pur- 
chases at present market price. This is 
entirely contrary to the spirit of the Food 
Administration. Under the new license 
regulations the maximum average profit 
allowed is 25c per bbl, and profits in ex- 
cess of this amount are a violation of 


these regulations.” 

Some Chicago wholesale grocers and 
flour meme ve not fully understood 
the rulings in relation to the sale of small 
packages of graham flour, entire wheat 
flour and wheat cereals. The og as 
issued by the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration, is very plain, and, in 


part, reads: 

“Please note carefully that the sale of 
small packages by mills is prohibited, 
effective Dec. 1, and the shipment of other 
than standard one-eighth, one-quarter, 
one-half barrel and larger packages is pro- 
hibited, effective Jan. 1, 1918. s rule 
now also applies to all licensed millers, 
blenders, reconditioners, packers, whole- 
sale and jobbing packers, etc; with the 
intent to prohibit the packing of small 
packa others than retailers who will 
pack from without brends, for small 
retail purchasers, 

“These regulations govern all wheat 
products, excepting graham flour, entire 
wheat flour, wheat cereals, table bran and 
gluten flour. S pastry flours, pan- 
cake flours, self-rising flours, etc., e 
the previous packing and sale of such 
flours is represent rf an established 
trade in cartons or containers, may 


be packed and sold in the future only 
under special permits, for which applica- 
tion must be made to the United States 
Food Administration, Milling Division.” 
A 8 < comnge gr ruling in regard to 
the packing of flour in small . cee 
issued Thursday from the local Milling 
Division, states that, until further notice, 
the rule does not affect products con- 
taining less than 50 per cent of wheat 
flour. It is specifically stated, however, 
that this ruling applies only to present 
conditions, pending further instructions. 
NOTES 


Jute sacks have again advanced, and 
are today held on the basis of $840 per M 
for 101%4-0z quality. 

The cash corn market went to pieces at 
the end of the week, low-grade showing a 
drop of 20c in two days. 

John G. Butler, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent the week 
at headquarters in Minneapolis. 

J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
peng of the Quaker Oats Co., was in 

ansas City, Tuesday, on business. 

The Andrews Milling Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capacity from 250 to 300 
bbls of Booster flour and other products. 

Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$3,500, net to the buyer, a break of $1,350 
within a month, and off $4,500 from the 
top of the year. 

The C. -S. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minn., maintains an office in Chicago in 
the National Life Building, with E. E. 
Lewis in charge. 

Late in the week, millers of oats who 
have flour to offer were asking $11 bbl in 
98-lb cottons, and rolled oats were firm at 
$9.20 in similar packages. 

Millers are buying barley freely, and 
paid $1.48@1.50 for malting at the close, 
the highest of the season. The National 
Biscuit Co. is figuring on using 150,000 
bbls of barley flour. 

N. Marcello, in charge of export trade 
to South America for the Lasdbes Flour 
Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
stopped over Thursday on his way home 
from Washington, D. C. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, is gradu- 
ally recovering from a serious accident. 
He is still obli to remain at his home 
and undergo the pain of a plaster. cast 
that completely covers his shoulder and 
arm. 

The general offices of the Shane-Mason 
Co., wholesale flour merchants, have been 
moved from the Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, to the flour warehouse and condition- 
ing plant at Twenty-seventh and Robey 
streets. 

There has been an increase in the values 
placed on buckwheat flour by millers in 
the East. The lowest quotation named 
late in the week was $6.30 per 100 lbs, in 
cotton bags. The highest figure named 
was $7.20. 

Paul E. Lambe, associated with the local 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, and who has been interviewing mill- 
ers regarding reports and other data to 
be given the department, spent this week 
at the general offices in Chicago. 

Bread values quoted early in the week 
showed a general decline to 9c per loaf to 
the retail trade. This was brought about 
by some of the larger bakers, whose prod- 
ucts are sold pe cae retail 
stores, having reduced their figure to 7c 
for unwrapped bread. 

A meeting of resentatives of all 
leading western exchanges was held in 
Chicago, Thursday, Dec. 6, and a commit- 
tee of six was appointed to go to Wash- 
ington and confer with the internal rev- 
enue officials in regard to the workings of 
the war tax on trades on exchanges. 

Frank S. Ryan, assistant traffic man- 


ager of the Corn Products Co., jumped 
out of an elevator at the third floor of the 
Board of Trade Building about noon Sat- 
urday, and was killed a fall to the 
basement. He was 45 years old, and left 
a wife and three children. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 

ration gives notice that on and after 

c. 10 holders of custodian receipts 
must have them indorsed by the elevator 
company presenting them for payment to 
the Food saneow neat aon sr 
tion, showing grade, gross weight, - 
age, net weight, net bushels, elevator and 
operator. 


J. Ralph Pickell, who recently investi- 
gated business conditions in Russia, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the grain trade, 
for the United States government, ad- 
dressed the members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Thursday, Dec. 6. One of the 
points brought out was that there is not 
enough grain in Russia to be an important 
factor in case peace should be declared 
at once. 


There is a decided inquiry for barley 
flour, and a number of millers are ex- 
nadcngeapes § in milling it. Early in the 
week, a er in Iowa made an offer in 
this market at $8.10, jute. It was later 
withdrawn, as he reported that his output 
for some time to come had been sold to a 
leading cracker concern. A nominal quo- 
tation for this flour, when it can be ob- 
tained, is $8.30@8.75 bbl, jute. 

The grain trade has been somewhat sur- 
prised at the statements accredited to 
Herbert C. Hoover that the United States 
has exported its surplus of wheat. The 
figures attributed to him show between 
60,000,000 and 70,000,000 bus already ex- 
ported. Reports to the grain trade only 
indicate about 35,000,000 bus wheat and 
flour exported since July 1. It is said, 
however, that there have been large clear- 
ances of flour that have not been publicly 
reported. 

Western railroads are arranging to run 
cars between terminal markets and the 
interior, returning empties as soon as they 
are unloaded, and they are to be kept 
moving back and forth so that the ter- 
minal markets can accumulate supplies. 
Embargoes have been ordered on alt rail- 
roads against shipments of corn and oats 
to the East, effective Dec. 10. Eastern 
roads have been ordered to give western 
lines 10,000 cars, part of which have been 
delivered. 

The Food Administration gives notice 
that shipments of corn and oats cannot 
be made through the embargoed zone, 
and that the embargo became effective 
Dec. 8 at the close of business that day, 
instead of Dec. 10, as originally an- 
nounced. There can be no loading, re- 
consigning and movement of carloads of 
corn and oats in territory south of the 
Canadian boundary line, east of the line 
separating Wisconsin and Michigan and 
Illinois and Indiana, and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers to points out- 
side. No exception to this embargo will 
be made, except when authorized by the 
committee on car service. 

John R. Mauff, the newly appointed 
secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
was born in Chicago in 1868, and started 
in the grain trade as a boy in the office of 
Foss, Strong & Co. Later he became sec- 
retary. of E. N. Dickey & Co., and also of 
the O’Neill Grain Co. After buying bar- 
ley for the Anheuser-Busch Brewing As- 
sociation, of St. Louis, for a time he was 
connected with Nye, Jenks & Co., han- 
dling barley. Seven years ago he went to 
ae and later became interested ‘in 
the National Consumers’ League in secur- 
ing the proper labeling of beer. In the 
last five years he has active in ex- 
change work, having been a director for 
three years and vice-president of the 
Board of Trade for the past two years. 
His term expires Jan. 1. He is also 
president of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes. 





Lake Vessels Taken 

Commercial News: The 13 vessels taken 
up to a recent date by the government 
Reames OF tax Conc Teemiaetetos 
erica, 0 rosby rtation 
Co; Minnesota, of the 1 bingy soir & 
Milwaukee Line; Codorus, Mahoning, 
Northern Queen, Northern Li North- 
ern Wave, Northern King, North Wind, 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation; 
Tuscarora, Seneca, Bethlehem, Saranac, 





December 12, 1917 
of the oem Vall rtation Co. 
egg vess nage’ tran aiee to 3,300 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Dec. 8.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 6,000 
this week, representing 50 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,500,-or 54 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 6,500, or 54 per cent. Rye flour 
production for the week was 3,880 bbls, 
compared with 3,000 last week. 

Flour prices were unchanged, with 
choice city brands of hard spring patent 
pee at $10@11.30 and straight at $9.40 

10.10, in cotton. 

Demand brisk, and millers are well 
booked up. The car situation is slightly 
relieved, and more equipment is looked 
for next week. Shipping directions came 
in freely, and mills have plenty of loading 
orders on hand. Demand brisk from the 
East. Stocks on hand are moderate. De- 
mand for clear was good. Bakers bought 
fairly well, and have moderate stocks on 
hand. Prices-ranged $9@9.75 in cotton. 

Rye flour continues in brisk demand, 
and millers have made good bookings this 
week, with loading orders coming in free- 
ly. Demand good from the Fast and 
Southwest, while state and local business 
is satisfactory. Pure was quoted at $9.50 
@9.90 and country blends $8.85 for dark 
and $9.10 for white, in cotton. Millers 
ex to increase the output next week. 

rn meal steady, with yellow ‘and white 
quoted at $5.09 in 100-lb cotton sacks. De- 
mand brisk from all sections. Corn flour 
steady at $5.30 in 100-lb cotton sacks. 
Demand good, and mills are operating 
ac 
Millfeed strong and higher, with bran 
up $3 ton and middlings $1.50. Both are 
selling at same price now, but shippers 
look for bran to sell above middlings in 
the future. Demand good from all sec- 
tions. Shippers were not willing to carry 
any long stocks. Eastern demand fair, 
and transit feed sold readily. Shippers 
look for the market to ease off with the 
decline in coarse grains. 

The state trade in millfeed continues 
good. cg Ag sold freely in straight 
carloads, while millers found a good de- 
mand in mixed cars with flour. Country 
stocks are light, and all look for liberal 
buying in the near future. All grades 
were salable. Fancy wheat screenings 
were in good demand, but low-grades dull 
and difficult to place. 

Milling wheat was in good demand. 
jen oe were light, and offerings were 
absorbed daily. Government prices pre- 
vail. 

NOTES 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was in 
Washington this week in an effort to in- 
duce an enlargement of the supply of 
cars available to country shippers in the 
Middle West. 

The new flour mill of the Hirt Bros. 
Milling Co., Antigo, will be ready for 
regular operation next week. The mill 
was erected and equipped at a cost of 
about $20,000 and has been on trial runs 
for two weeks. 

H. F. Mueller, chief engineer of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
the guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the monthly meeting of the Milwaukee 
branch of the National Association of 
Stationary Engineers, on Dec. 1. 

The presentation of a stand of colors 
to the 340th Infantry, N. A., Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., by the Chim- 
ber of Commerce, has been postponed 
until after the holidays. The regiment is 
composed of Milwaukee men, including 
members and employees of members of 
the Chamber. 

I. W. York & Co., Portage, operating 
one of the oldest and largest country mills 
in Wisconsin, have dis of the plant 
to Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minne- 
apolis. The mill will be known as the Co- 
lumbia Mills. The York mill was erected 
in 1887, and started operations Feb. °5, 
1888. It is the intention of the new own- 
ers to devote the entire capacity to the 
manufacture of rye and flour. ‘The 
York company will continue in business 45 
a veibendior and retailer of flour, feed «nd 

in, and operate its elevator and ware- 
use as before. 
H. N. Wiison. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS MEET 


The winter wheat millers. of Ontario 
held a general meeting in Toronto on 
Friday afternoon, at which matters. re- 
lating to the trade were discussed. There 
is a good deal of alarm here over the 
situation with respect to supplies of 
wheat, and a resolution was passed at 
this meeting asking the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada to take over the 
distribution of wheat to Ontario mills, in 
order to secure the operation of the full 
capacity of this province as long as the 
supply will last. This resolution applies 
to stocks now in Bay port elevators. , 

The Board of Grain Supervisors also 
will be requested to fix spreads for lower 
grades of Ontario wheat which will keep 
these in the right relationship to No, 2 
winter, on which the price-is now $2.22, in 
store, Montreal; and to fix the price for 
Ontario spring wheat. The crop of this 
latter is quite small, but the millers think 
the price should not be allowed to run 
loose. 

Another resolution related to a fixed 
price for flour. This will be sent to the 
food controller at Ottawa. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour continues good, but 
the amount offered for sale is not large, 
because of the difficulty experienced by 
millers in getting supplies of wheat. The 
Wheat Export Co. is still taking supplies 
at its regular prices, which work out at 
$10.15 bbl for Manitobas in bulk, f.o.b. 
seaboard, and $9.70 bbl in bulk for On- 
tario winters, 

Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, 
$10.60; 90 per cent winters, $10.20,—all 
in 98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed-car lots 
with feed, Ontario points. Straight cars 
of Ontario winters in new bags, $10.10 
f.o.b. Toronto. Blended flour in wood, 
$11.15 bbl. 


MILLFEED HIGHER 


There is an extraordinary demand for 
millfeed, which keeps stocks down to a 
low point. Mills have no difficulty in 
selling their output, and could use a great 
deal more. Prices are higher. If the 
American market were open, Canadian 
mills could sell considerable quantities 
there, as inquiries are frequent and prices 
better than on this side of the line. Bran 
is selling at $88@39, delivered; shorts, 
344@45; middlings, $50 in straight car 
lots, but in mixed-car lots with flour, 
prices are about $2@83 ton less; reground 
oat hulls, $25; feed flour, $65@66,—de- 
livered in straight- or mixed-car lots at 
Ontario points, : 


OATMEAL ADVANCES 

There is no reduction in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Mills are all 
sold up to their capacity, and are obliged 
to restrict buyers to limited quantities. 
Prices advanced 25c per bag for rolled 
oats and a corresponding amount for 
oatmeal. Rolled oats are now quoted at 
>4.70@4.80 per bag of 90 Ibs; oatmeal, in 
98-Ib bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT IN LIGHT SUPPLY 

Supplies of wheat are quite unequal to 
the requirements of Ontario mills. There 
is very little Manitoba wheat to be had, 
owing to limited stocks of free wheat at 
Bay ports. Deliveries of Ontario winters 
are much below what millers could take. 
Perhaps, when the roads are better, farm- 
ers will market more freely. No. 2 On- 
tario wheat, $2.22 bu, in store, Montreal; 





No. 1 northern, $2.35, track, Bay ports; 
No. 2 northern, $2.32; No. 4 northern, 
all-rail, delivered, $2.243,. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Stocks are limited, and prices higher. 
No. 2 white oats, 76@77c bu, track, coun- 
try points; No. 3 white, 75@76c; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 817%,¢c, store, Fort 
William; new Ontario barley, $1.23@1.24 
bu, track, country points; peas, $3.70@ 
3.80; buckwheat, $1.45@1.50; rye, $1.75. 


NOTES 

At the bakers’ convention, held in 
Toronto this week, it was decided to set 
apart $2,500 for the promotion of scien- 
tific research. A committee will be ap- 

inted to see how such research will 

enefit the bakers. 

According to preliminary estimates, the 
total value of all field crops grown in 
Canada in 1917 is $1,089,687,000, com- 
pared with $886,494,000 in 1916, The in- 
crease is more than accounted for by 
higher prices. These figures refer to the 
cash return that will be received by farm- 
ers. 

Some winter wheat millers of Ontario 
seem to be dissatisfied with the provisions 
in the Board of Grain Supervisors’ regu- 
lations whereby they are to pay their 
share of the tax on wheat. There seems 
no particular reason why objections 
should be raised to this tax. The miller 
is quite free and, indeed, is expected to 
add it to the price of flour, and it should 
therefore be a matter of indifference to 
him whether the tax is collected or not. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Canadian food controller that licenses 
would be issued permitting the manufac- 
ture and importation of specific cereal 
foods in packages of less weight than 20 
Ibs, under certain regulations. The regu- 
lations require that all packages of cereals 
of less weight than 20 lbs must bear the 
license number of the commodity in ques- 
tion. Prices at which package cereals are 
sold to the public must not exceed an 
amount allowing only a reasonable profit 
on the cost of such cereals in bulk, plus 
the cost of containers. The cost of con- 
tainers must be only a small proportion 
of the total price of the cereals sold in 
packages. Provision is made for exami- 
nation of manufacturers’ books, with a 
view to insuring against excessive prices. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Dec. 8.—An active 
trade continues in spring wheat flour, and 
orders from local and country buyers 
have been coming forward so liberally of 
late that millers in some cases have with- 
drawn their travellers from the road. 
Millers generally are busy, and all the 
mills. are operating to full capacity. The 
bulk of the orders coming forward ask 
for prompt shipment, which indicates that 
jobbers and consumers throughout the 
country have no surplus stocks on hand. 

There has been no change in pry but 
the market is firm, with sales of first pat- 
ents at $11.60, seconds at $11.10, and 
strong bakers at $10.90, bbl, in bags, and 
80c more in wood, delivered to the trade. 
A feature of the week was the large sales 
made for export account, one miller 
placing 10,000 bbls for December ship- 
ment, and 20,000 for January. 

Trade in winter wheat flour has been 

uiet, which is attributed to the limited 

daonad from the large biscuit manufac- 
turers. Scarcity of sugar has tended to 
curtail the output of sweet biscuits to 
some extent. 

Prospects are not very encouraging for 
increased supplies, consequently, makers 
are not dis to operate in flour. Some, 
who had cars on hand, have made resales. 
The market for winter flour is firm, ow- 
ing to the small stocks in first hands, and 








business is principally of a jobbing char- 
acter in sol cent patents at $10.70@11 
bbl, in wood, and at $5.20@5.35 per bag, 
delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the demand for millfeed at 
this season, the market is firm and, al- 
though millers have reduced their quanti- 
ties in mixed-car lots to 100 to 150 bags, 
they find it difficult to supply the daily 
requirements of the trade. 

A strong feeling prevails in the market, 
and representatives of outside mills made 
sales of straight cars of bran at $38.50 ton, 
and shorts at $44.50, for December deliv- 
ery. There has been no change in prices for 
mixed-car lots, sales of bran being made 
at $35@37, shorts at $40@42, and mid- 
dlings at -$48@50, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

The market for rolled oats has ruled 
strong, and millers in some cases have 
marked up prices another lsc per bag. 
Demand has been good for supplies for 
domestic and country account, and a 
large volume of business was done in 
broken lots of standard grades at $4.80 
per 90 lbs in jute bags, and at $4.70 in 
cotton bags. 

The feature of the grain trade has been 
the increased strength in oats, and prices 
on spot have scored another advance of 
4c bu, with sales of car lots of No. 3 
Canadian western and extra No. 1 feed at 
9014¢ bu, ex-store, the highest figure ever 
realized in this market. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirse, Man., Dec. 8.—The demand 
for flour throughout western Canada has 
in no way diminished. Mills apparently 
continue to get all the wheat they need, 
and are running steadily to keep up with 
orders on hand. Some of the large mills 
of the West are working on substantial 
government orders. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers 
and jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quo- 
tations apply from Port Arthur, on the 
east, to Portage la Prairie, on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c 
bbl under the foregoing list, in Saskatch- 
ewan 20c under, and in eastern Alberta 
30c under. Westward from Calgary the 
scale ascends until Vancouver is reached, 
where the Winnipeg list is effective. 

Although the present output of mill- 
feed is very large it is — quite in- 
adequate to meet ‘the hee | Prices, 
however, hold firmly. Today’s quota- 
tions: bran, $34 ton; shorts, $88; special 
strait $46; red dog or feed flour, $52, 





—straight- or mixed-car lots, in 100-lb 
elivered f.o.b. cars, western On- 
tario, Manitoba or Saskatchewan. 

The situation as regards rolled oats and 
oatmeal is much the same, demand being 
far in extess of supply. Owing to the up- 
ward trend of the oats market this week, 
western cereal millers have again ad- 
vanced the price of their products. To- 
day’s prices: $4.50 per 80-lb bag of rolled 
oats in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of de- 
livery; granulated oatmeal, $5.60 per 98- 
Ib bag. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


Owing to the sudden change to severe 
winter weather, there has been a decided 
falling off in deliveries of wheat at Win- 
nipeg during the week. All offerings were 
readily taken up by millers, mixing houses 
and ernment buyers. The fixed price 
of wheat at Winni is $2.21 bu for No. 
1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Mani- 
toba northern and $2.15 for No. 3 Mani- 
toba northern, in store, Fort «William. 

There has been a good demand for cash 
oats by traders who are apparently pre- 









— for close of navigation. Heavy 
uying has also been attributed to govern- 
ment agents. Prices have made some sharp 
advances. No. 2 Canadian western closed 
at 8114c bu, in store, Fort William; bar- 
ley, $1.23; flaxseed, $3.0114. 


. NOTES 

It was reported this week that subscrip- 
tions from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
to Canada’s Victory Loan amounted to 
$2,760,350. 

The Fort William Grain Exchange has 
been informed by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada that it is not per- 
missible to pay premiums over and above 
the price fixed by the board on specific 
grades of wheat. This makes sample 
market trading for these grades no longer 
operative. : 

The announcement is made that Cecil 
Rice-Jones, vice-president of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., has been appointed 
acting general manager of the company. 
This change is made necessary by the 
demands on the time of the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, president and general manager of 
the company, in his capacity as minister 
of agriculture. ’ 

The Wheat Export Co. has notified the 
Fort william Grain Exchange of its in- 
tention to purchase grain direct from its 
members. Hitherto, members have had 
to sell their wheat to the Wheat Export 
Co, through an agent at Winnipeg. is 
decision places the Fort Wiliiam and Port 
Arthur Grain Exchange on a parity with 
the Winnipeg Exchange so far as wheat 
is concerned. 

Winnipeg bakers have for some time 
been conserving wheat in the manufacture 
of bread, as urged by Food Controller 
Hanna. One of the largest of this city’s 
baking concerns is saving 30 per cent of 
wheat by the use of oats flour, bran and 
shorts, the only noticeable result being that 
the bread is of a slightly darker color. A 
20-oz loaf of this quality is retailing at 8c. 
The same price is charged tor a 16-oz 
wrapped loaf of best quality. 

G. Rock. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 8.—There was 
an apparent increase in the demand for 
spot flour this week, presumably caused 
by the delay in transportation, as most 
bakers are booked for 30 days. Some cars 
from Kansas City and from Kansas have 
been over a month in transit, and still are 
out. Kansas patent flour in car lots from 
mill was quoted at $10.65@10.85; clears, 
$9.75@9.95. Minnesota, $10.10@10.30. Soft 
winter wheat patents, $10.25@10.75. i 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patent, $11.40@ 
11.65. Kansas . patent, $11@11.25; 
straight, $10.75@11. Soft winter wheat 
patent, $10.75@11; straight, $10.50@10.75. 

Bran, on track, $2.16@2.20 per 100 lbs, 
tagged. Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 
8lc bu; No. 3 white, 8014c; No. 2 mixed, 
7914c. Corn products: corn meal, $8.80 
bbl; cream meal, $10; grits, coarse or 
fine, $10.10; hominy, $10.69, 


Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 10 
cars; corn, 109; oats, 41; barley, 72; rye, 
18. Stock in elevators: wheat, bus; 
corn, 70,000; oats, 227,000; rye, 142,000; 
barley, 474,000. 

Geronce L. Ferry. 


A dispatch from Washington, D. C., 
states that Congress will be asked to pass 
a daylight saving law which would set the 
clocks back one hour. Fuel Administrator 
Garfield and the National Chamber of 
Commerce are reported as supporting it. 
The estimated fuel saving through reduc- 
tion of demand for artificial light is $100,- 
000,000 per year. 















NORFOLK AS A DISTRIB- 
UTING CENTER 


(Continued from page 806.) 


Flournoy vice-president, and V. W. 
Emory secretary and treasurer. They buy 
from the Hales & Edwards Co., Rosen- 
baum Bros.; the Cleveland Grain Co., and 
others. J. H. Cofer is a director in the 
Seaboard National Bank. 

D. B. Fearing & Co., 306 Southern 
Produce Building, buy 200 cars feed and 
grain annually from John Wade & Sons, 
S. F. Scattergood & Co., and others. 

J. M. Gwaltney & Co., 423 Union 
Street, turn over 1,900 cars feeds and 
grain annually from H. Wehmann & Co., 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., the Blaisdell Milling Co., 
the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. the Dunlop Millis, 
and the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 

The Wilson, Drummond, Biadle Cor- 
poration, 431 Union Street, buys 200 cars 
yearly from the Purina Mills, the Blais- 
dell Milling Co, the Washburn-Crosb: 
Co., the Dunlop Mills, H. Wehmann 
Co., and the J. baum Grain Co. 

D. P. Reid & Bro., Union and Church 
streets, with a plant on the Norfolk & 
Western for the manufacturing of horse, 
dairy and chicken feéds, buy from H. 
Wehmann & Co., the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Norris 
Grain Co., S. Zorn & Co., the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. and Bingham, Hewitt & 
Schall Co. They handle 1,000 cars annu- 
ally, covering eastern Virginia and North 
Carolina, and also have a retail feed store 
at 949 Park Avenue. 

The City Hay & Grain Co., 802 Water 
Street, buying from Rosenbaum Bros., the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., the Washburn- 


Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. H. Weh- 
mann & Co., the Dunlop Mills, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., 5. F. Scattergood & Co., 
H. W. DeVore & Co., S. Zorn & Co., and 
the Cleveland Grain Co., requires 1,000 
cars annually. 

S. D. Seott & Co., 24S Southgate Ter- 
minal, with retail feed stores at 811 East 
Queen Street and 317 Monticello Avenue, 
use 1,000 cars feed and grain annually 
from the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., the Blaisdell Milling 
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Co., the Star & Crescent Milling Co., E. S. 
Woodworth & Co. the Duiilop Mills, 
Rosenbaum Bros., H. Wehmann & Co.,, 
and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. A stor- 
age warehouse is maintained on the 
Norfolk & Western, with a capacity of 
50 cars. 

The James H. Hill Co., Inc., 313. South 
Reservoir Avenue, buys from the Dunlop 
Mills and the American Milling Co., han- 
dling 25 cars feed annually. 


FEED MILIS 


The Davis Milling Co., 1197 Water 
Street, manufacturer of corn. meal, buy- 
ing corn locally, has embarked in the 
manufacturing of horse, dairy and chick- 
en feeds. 

The Colonial Cereal Co., 1217 Main 
Street, manufacturing horse, dairy and 


chicken feeds, buys 600 cars grain prod-' 


ucts ahhually from the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., the B. A. Eckhart “Milling Co., Norris 
Grain Co., Rosenbaum Bros., and Kansas 
City Alfalfa Feed Co. 

The Norfolk Feed Milling Co. 1112 
Water Street, manufacturing horse, dairy 
and chicken feeds, occupies a two-story 
brick building, equip with machinery 


with a omy of about two cars daily. 
Grain products ate bought from H. Weh- 
mann & Co,, Cleveland Grain Co. and 
Rosenbaum Bros. 

J. M. Gawitney & Co., Water Street 
and Hutching Lane, with the largest 
commercial feed mill in Norfolk, housed 
in a modern three-story brick, manufac- 
ture horse, dairy and chicken feeds. The 
plant represents an investment of $75,000 
and has a capacity of 1,000 cars annually. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has an office anc warehouse at 217 
West Tazewell Street, in charge of J. W. 
Davenport. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., 
have an office at 24 Haddington Building, 
in charge of H. F. Stock. 

The Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, 
Ind., has a wafehouse and office, in charge 
of W. R. Meech, at 225 West Tazeweli 
Street. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad has 
an elevator at Norfolk, with a capacity of 
125,000 bus. It is used by the public, and 
is constantly filled. 

J. G. Sawyer & Co., 416 Water Street, 
use 12 cars annually; Joseph Goldberg, 
703 Chapel Street, 12; C. F. Simmons, 730 


Rail and water terminals of Norfolk, Virginia, largest coal port ‘in the world since the war eclipsed Cardiff. 


East Queen Street, 12; J. B. Fanney, 320 
Brewer Street, 15; G. W. Hodges, 210 
Market Place, 6,—all retail flour and feed 
dealers, buying from local jobbers. 





Other Virginia Notes 


Millers in southwestern Virginia are 
getting wheat from Ohio at $2.27 bu at 
the mill, and say it pays them better to 
buy this wheat, which has been ins 
and graded, than to pay $2.20@2.35 at 
mill r for country wheat, which has to 
be cleaned and will not grade No. 2 or No. 
3. Farmers in this section will not sell 
wheat under $2.20, and in many instances 
are holding for a higher price. 

Mills of 50 bbis and less have been 
bidding the wheat + in order to get what 
has been offered. They say unless they 
buy it now, while they have a chance, they 
will not be able to get any later on, when 
they need it, and in many cases they are 
disregarding the rules of the government 
and storing wheat that will last. them 
until next spring. 

Mills that have been under the Milling 
and Grain divisions of the Food Admin- 
istration have been instructed, in buying 
local wheat, to pay léss the freight rate to 
Baltimore and Newport News, but farm- 
ers will not sell at this price, and claim 
$2.20, the government price, and with the 
small mills outbidding the larger ones, the 
big mills never get any local wheat. 

Millers that are paying the notch 
price for wheat are selling their flour 
under the mills that have wheat bought 
for less. Many small millers are under 
the impression they will not have to take 
out a license from the Food Administra- 
tion, and are continuing to operate along 
the same lines as in the past, ying no 
attention to any one except themselves. 
Small country mills with a capacity of 25 
bbls, and operating 8 to 10 hours a day, 
have enough wheat stored up to last them 
until next March or April, and are still 
buying all they can get, and paying record 
prices for it. 

Brokers operating under a Food Ad- 
ministration license, and who have made 
a clean-up in the last two years by buying 
and holding for advances, are still active 
in this line. Some without any financial 
responsibility have made themselves fairly 
independent through these deals, and 
while the rulings of the government for- 


ber of jobbers say they 
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bid them to do this sort of business unless 
they have a jobber’s license, there are still 
some who are continuing the practice and 
have feed bought ahead, with the - 
tion of making a handsome profit on it 
when the colder weather ‘sets in. A num- 
will not 
“~ broker _ insists hee doing 2 
and jobbing iness, unless 
ons oat a broker’s and a jobber’s license. 


Milling Co., the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., the Quaker Oats 
Co. and the Purina Mills. 

o.oo Bros. and R. B. phon _- 

. 1, Abingdon, o ting 25- ur 
mills, at times bu Peed. “ 

The Marion (Va.) Feed & Grain Co. 
has discontinued. 

W. BE. Daniels, Marion, buys feed from 
the Anstéd & Burk Co. in cars. 

The H. B. Co., Marion, rating 
a 75-bbl winter wheat flour mill, buys 
milling wheat, oats and feed from Ohio 
in car lots. 

The Chilhowie (Va.) Milling Co. has 
dismantled its old mill, wrecked the build- 
ing, and has erected a modern 100-bbl mill 
on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. It 
is four stories, of brick and concrete, 50x 
$4, operated by electric power and buili 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co. Adjoin- 
ing is a two-story brick and concret« 
warehouse, 80x40x40, with eight tile tanks 
with a sto capacity of 20,000 bus. A 
meal mill of 500 bus capacity also is op- 
erated. The offices are in a one-story 
brick building, 40x20. Feed and milling 
wheat are bought in car lots from Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., Gray & Smith, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co. Rosenbaum 
Bros., Cockley Milling Co., Ferger Grain 
Co. and the Blaisdell Milling Co. The 
company is imcorporated, with $50,000 
capital. J. D. Tate is president and man- 
ager, G. C. Bundy secretary and treas- 
urer, and Jackson Sherwood head millcr. 

John A. Howard, Pulaski, feed dealer 
and » bu in mixed cars, 
uses 18 annually from Gwinn Milling 
Co., the Albert Dickinson Co., the Mystic 


> 
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Proposed consoli:iation tity of 





Milling Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Co. 

The Pulaski (Va.)-.Mills, operating a 
50-bbl flour mill, are car buyers of mill- 
ing wheat and feed from the Blaisdell 
Milling Co. and the Purina Mills. 

H. A. Sizer, formerly operating the 
People’s Milling Co., Pulaski, ha started 
the Pulaski Feed & Supply Co., wholesale 
and retail flour and feed, buying in mixed 
cars from the Ansted & Burk Co., the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Blaisdell 
Milling Co. and the Larrowe Milling Co. 

A. H. Allison, formerly in the milling 
business at Wayn , Va., has bought 
the People’s Milling Co. mill at Pulaski, 
and oat the name to the Allison Mill- 
ing Co. It has a capacity of 50 bbls, and 
has been overhauled and a new water 
wheel installed. Feed is bought in mixed 
cars. 

A number of millers in the southwest- 
ern part of the state, thinking that there 
would be a shortage of wheat, contracted 
for the farmers’ crop early in June at 
$2.35@2.50 at the mill. After the govern- 
ment had set the price at $2.20, these 
millers, whose contracts were not all 
closed, wrote the Food Administration to 
see what steps they could use to get out of 
taking the wheat at the higher price, when 
. lower one had been set. The Adminis- 
tration replied that most millers were 
pursuing a. hand-to-mouth policy at that 
time, and the only thing for them to do 
was to take the wheat as contracted for. 
\ well-known mill of 50 bbls capacity, 
that contracted for a farmer’s crop at 
$2.35 and operating on a 10-hour basis, 
now has ‘over 7,000 bus wheat in store. 

The Radford Roller Mills, East Rad- 
ford, operating a 50-bbl fiour mill, annu- 
ally buys 35 cars flour and feed from 
Colton Bros. Co., the Quaker Oats Co. and 
the Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
lr. L. Craft is head miller. 

James Zoll and E. E. Shanklin, former- 
lv operating the West End flour mills, 
Radford, have opened a wholesale and 
retail flour and fe® store, and will oper- 
ate as Zoll & Shanklin, buying in mixed 
cars from the Gwinn Milling Co. They 
have under consideration the installing of 
\ 50-bbl flour mill. 

The West ey flour re ion ge 
with a 50 bbls a 'V 
clectete a are now © ated by the 
Webb Milling Co. Feed is bought in car 


lots from the Ansted & Burk Co. and a 
mill connection on a blended family flour 
is desired. 

The Radford Grocery Co., East Rad- 
ford, wholesale, buys flour and feed in 
solid and mixed cars from the Wright 
Milling Co., the Quaker Oats Co. and the 
Corno mills, using 12 cars annually. 

A number of wholesale have 
gone out of the flour business in this state, 
and flour-jobbing is confined to the larger 
houses. Grocerymen say that with the 
large cars and the handling of two or 
more brands it is impossible for them to 
carry any size stock, both on account of 
lack of storage and the money involved, 
with the small profit they are now allowed 
to make on flour. Those who formerly 
bought from three or four mills will re- 
duce their brands to at least two, and 
some will only carry one. Flour and feed 
jobbers predict that the flour business is 
drifting more toward the jobber than 
ever before, and in a short time the whole- 
sale grocery will not handle flour. 

James Rigby & Son, Cambria, operat- 
ing a 75-bbi flour mill, buy 12 cars feed 
annually from A. C. Smith and Rector, 
Barham & Taylor. 

The Surface-Graham Grocery Co., 
wholesale, Cambria .and Christiansburg, 
hereafter will be known as the Graham- 
De Hart Grocery Co., with headquarters 
at Christiansburg and a branch at Cam- 
bria. The officers are: I. C. De Hart, 

resident; T. I. Elgin, vice-president; W. 
S. Snidow, secretary and treasurer; F. H. 
Forbes, manager. The capital stock is 


$100,000. Flour and feed will be han-° 


died in car lots. 

Roudabush & Thompson, Cambria, with 
a 50-bbl flour mill, buy feed from the 
Washburn-Crosby ~Co., the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., A. C. Smith and Rector, 
Barham & Taylor, using 12 cars“yearly. 

E. R. Haskins, formerly manager of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co. agency at 
Lynchburg, has been transferred to Rich- 
mond, succeeding E. R. Anderson as 
manager. Edward Hewitt is the new 
manager at Lynchburg, and W. B. Lov- 
voron, formerly of Louisville, is repre- 
senting the pe a in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Roanoke. 

The Shank Milling Co., Salem, with a 
75-bbl flour mill, buys 30 cars milling 
wheat annually from Ohio, and 35 cars 
feed and spring wheat flour in mixed cars 


from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Quaker Oats Co., and the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. 

The Wiley Fuel & Feed Supply Co., 
Salem, uses 10 mixed cars annually from 
the Ballard & Ballard Co. and the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co. 

The Salem (Va.) Grocery Co., whole- 
sale, handles 12 cars of flour and 20 of 
feed yearly from the Mennel Milling Co., 
the Allen & Wheeler Co. and the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co. 

W. A. Hester, Salem, feed dealer, buys 
25 cars annually from Shank Milling Co., 
Ubiko Milling Co. and the Quaker Oats 


Co. 

The Salem (Va.) Foundry & Machine 
Co., manufacturers of flour mill machin- 
ery, whose plant recently burned with a 
loss of $60,000, is erecting three one-story 
brick buildings at a cost of $20,000 to 
house the machine-shop, woodworking de- 
partment, paintshop and warehouse. 

There is more money among Virginia 
farmers than ever before, and they have 
more supplies at home than they have had 
in years. 

There is a good general demand for 
flour, including winter and spri but 
there has been complaint as to tardy de- 
liveries. The fact that the movement of 
wheat to all the larger terminals has been 
below normal makes it difficult for mills 
to secure sufficient to grind at full ca- 
pacity. bets 

General stores buying in mixed cars: 
H. M. Johnson, Blacksburg; C. Lawrence, 
Riner; Dickenson & Robinson, Castle- 
wood; J. C. Jennings & Co., Dante; Huff 
Bros., Fleet; M. J. McConnell & Son, Gate 
City; G. E. Barnes & Co., Konnarock; 
Crockett (Va.) Mercantile Co, and 
Eugene Musser, Crockett; Robert Blair 
and Farmers Store, Max Meadows. 

The Castlewood (Va.) Grocery Co., 
wholesale, buys 20 cars flour and feed an- 
nually from the Ansted & Burk Co., the 
Allen & Wheeler Co. and Rector, Barham 
& Taylor. 

George M. Brase, formerly representing 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of Rector, Barham & Taylor, flour 
and feed commission merchants, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

The Coeburn (Va.) Grocery Co., whole- 
sale, buys 8,000 bbls flour and 75 cars 
feed annually from the Ansted & Burk 





city of Portsmouth, across the harbor, may make “Greater Norfolk” the South’s leading metropolis. It is a great flour-distributing point. 








Co., the Allen & Wheeler Co. and the 
Kingman (Kangas) Mills. 

Due to the large corn crop, there will be 
very little demand for shipment of corn 
from the West, as most of the native corn 
will be milled at home. 

Mixed-car buyers: Black Mountain 
Mining Co., J. O. Gibson, J. R. Gibson & 
Son, and E. R. King, operating general 
stores, and A. F. Litton Milling Co. and 
Pennington Milling Co., Pennington Gap; 
Appalachia (Va.) Supply Co., Co-opera- 
tive Trading Co., and S. D. Green & Co., 
Appalachia; J. B. Colliers and W. W. 
Taylor & Sons, Big Stone Gap; and H. C. 
Maxwell & Co., Pound,—all general stores. 

R. M. Vicars, Coeburn, general mer- 
chant, buys 35 cars flour and feed from 
the Allen & Wheeler Co., the Acme-Evans 
Co, and the Kingman (Kansas) Mills. 

The Castlewood (Va.) Mills buy 25 
cars corn, oats, grain and feed annually. 

Country flour mills at times buying in 
mixed cars: W. E. Wampler & Co., East 
Stone Gap; C. T. Wood, Belspring; Rex 
Milling Co., Draper; Dublin (Va.) Roller 
Mills; Alexander Mills, Newbern; C. G. 
Summers, Snowville; R. L. Stata & Son, 
Holston; D. B. Musser, Atkins; J. S. 
Roberts & Co., Broadford; Keisling & 
Son, Cedar Springs; R. F. Gwynn, Chat- 
ham Hill; Chilhowie (Va.) Milling Co; 
Hawkins Bros., Groseclose; F. J. Ham & 
Son, Sugar Grove; C. L. DeBord, Seven 
Mile Ford; J. H. & E. D. Mason, Castle- 
wood; F. M. Barker, Mendota. 

Feed demand continues active in the 
Norfolk market, but prices are lower than 
a month ago. All mills at this center are 
short on feed, and feed millers say it is 
impossible to supply the demand, espe- 
cially grades manufactured from wheat. 
But little feed is being shipped out, the 
supply being mostly taken by local con- 
sumers and dairymen. New oats are com- 
ing in, but many farmers show a tendency 
to held for higher prices. Dairymen are 
heavy buyers of feed, due to the high 
prices of milk, butter and butterfat. 

The Clinchfield Coal Co., operating 
seven general stores, with headquarters 
at Dante, buys flour and feed in cars, 
through M. C. Matthews. 

The Honaker (Va.) Flour & Grain Co. 
buys 15 mixed cars annually from Colton 
Bros. & Co., the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Rector, Barham & Taylor and the Allen 
& Wheeler Co. J. Haray Wooremer. 
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Conditions in the flour market were not 
materially changed this week. Receipts 
were heavier, on account of the flour di- 
verted to this city coming forward more 
freely. Demand from bakers and retail- 
ers is as active as ever, and it is still not so 
much a question of price as when the flour 
will come to hand. That arriving is going 
into consumption, and reserve supplies are 
as short as at any time during the last 
three months. The car shortage is still a 
factor. 

The advice of the Food Administration 
to observe “wheatless days” by using corn 
meal or flour, rye flour or graham flour, is 
being complied with as far as possible, but 
with abnormally light stocks of corn meal, 
oatmeal and rye flour here aand all over 
New England, well-intentioned bakers 
find it difficult to comply with the request. 

New England is practically*bare of old 
corn, and has been so for some weeks. 
New corn is arriving in a small way, and 
while the condition is good, the grain is 
not fit for grinding, and will not be for 
some time. Therefore, the absolute em- 
bargo placed today by the Car Service 
Commission, at the request of the Food 
Administration, is bound to have serious 
results, if continued for any length of 
time. 

The reason given from Washington for 
this absolute embargo is that there is a 
plentiful supply of corn in the East for 
domestic purposes, and the embargo is 
designed to divert shipments to the Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports. This plentiful 
supply is news to the trade here. As a 
matter of fact, there is so little corn avail- 
able for grinding that no quotations are 
made in the daily reports issued by the 
trade. 

The sales of blended rye flour are in- 
creasing daily. This flour was formerly 
used wholly by the bakery trade, but 
wholesalers lately have been purchasing 
all that was offered, for distribution to 
retailers and thence to the consumer. Bar- 
ley flour is being offered to a limited ex- 
tent by one of the big mills in the North- 
west. 

GRAIN MEN ACTIVE 


At the annual meeting of the grain 
board of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
following were elected to the executive 
committee for 1918: William D. Fulton, 
Paul L. Hackel, Herbert L. Hammond, 
Benjamin G. Hudnut, James T. Knowles, 
A. S. MacDonald, Edward MacLeod, 
Richard E. Pope, Charles A. Rache, Wal- 
ter E. Smith, Albert K. Tapper and H. P. 
Van DeBogert, Jr. 

At a meeting of the above committee, 
William D. Fulton was elected chairman, 
and Albert K. Tapper vice-chairman. Mr. 
Fulton will serve in this capacity for the 
third successive term. 

The board has appointed a committee, 
of which Frank J. Ludwig is chairman, to 
co-operate with and act in an advisory 
capacity for the federal and state food 
authorities in making effectual rules and 
regulations governing food control, as 
they apply to the lines of business repre- 
sented by the board. Also, to secure and 
disseminate information for and in behalf 
of the Food Administration, both state 
and federal, and to serve in any capacity 
relating to food control consistent with 
the interests and purposes of the board. 


NOTES 
The service flag flying from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building has 45 stars. 
A second Liberty Bread Shop has been 
opened in Boston. All kinds of “war 


breads” and other products recommended 


by the Food Administration are made and 
sold. ° 

The Usava Stores, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $260,000 
capital, to handle flour, groceries, pro- 
visions, etc. 

Lieutenant ‘Edwin A. Thompson, for- 
merly associated with his father, George 
B. Thompson, Boston, as millers’ agents, 
is on leave of absence at his home. 

Frank A. Coles, the Coles Grain Co., 
Middletown, Conn., and Charles Parker 
Washburn, Jr., grain, have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The free time for export traffic at Bos- 
ton is now 10 days, tariffs making a reduc- 
tion from 15 to 10 days having been ap- 


' proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 

The stock of flour in Boston on Dec. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
was the smallest on record. On that date, 
there were unsold in Boston warehouses 
and wholesale stores only 10,412 bbls for 
domestic use, about 2,200 less than on Nov. 
1. A year ago, distributors had 34,743 
bbls on hand. - 
Lowis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Batrimore, Mp., Dec. 8.—Flour was ir- 
regular, both as to price and demand. 
Spot or close-at-hand springs and hard 
winters were scarce and wanted, com- 
manding in instances 50c bbl premium 
over mill-shipment rates, but soft winters, 
while more plentiful and in constant re- 
quest by the exporters, were unchanged 
and largely nominal. Spring patent to 
arrive sold up to $11.15, cotton, and down 
to $10.50, with less desirable stock offered 
as low as $10.35. First spring clear was 
in better supply, with a popular make in 
store difficult to nggve at $9.85, sacks. 

Hard winter p: » representing a re- 
sale from a near-by point, brought $11.25, 
cotton, for reshipment to Baltimore, 
buyer paying the extra freight. At the 
same time, mill-shipment stuff was of- 
fered at $10.70 or less, without many 
takers. 

Soft winter straight, near-by and west- 
ern, and including 100 per cent run, came 
out more freely and sold well at $9.65@ 
9.70, bulk, principally at $9.65 and to the 
exporters. Some mills refuse to sell their 
straight at the price of 100 per cent grade, 
claiming it to be better, but the trade 
seems to think that 100 per cent run about 
represents the best of all offerings, winter 
and spring, at present. 

Everybody has lots of flour bought, but 
the trouble is that it never comes in, al- 
though it is said the regular storage ware- 
houses and others leased for the purpose 
are loaded with the product, presumably 
for the allies. It is a case where flour is 
practically everywhere, at the mill, in 
transit, in the terminal warehouses and on 
docks and piers, yet none on spot is avail- 
able except at an exorbitant premium over 
mill shipment. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $11@11.15; standard 
brands, $10.75@10.90; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.40@10.65; 
first clears, $9.50@10; second clears, $8.50 
@9,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 
20c more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, $10.45@10.60, wood, 
20c less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or buy- 
er’s package; straights, near-by and west- 
erny-and including 100 per cent run, $9.65 
@9.75, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 15@20c 
more in second-hand sacks, 30@35c more 
in new cottons, or 50¢ more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
$10.95@11.10; long patents, st its and 
cut-straights, $10.60@10.85; clears, $9.50 
@10,—98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes, or 
20c more in wood. 

City mills did a large business, domestic 


and export. They ran to capacity, and ad- 
vanced feed $2 ton; flour unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 99,682 
bbls; destined for export, 60,621. 


NOTES 

Ninety sea-going vessels arrived here 
in November. 

Grain rts from here this week were 
1,419,789 bus—1,018,089 wheat and 401,- 
700 rye. 

Clarence O. Case, president New Eng- 
land Flour Co., Boston, was in Baltimore 
this week. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operatin 


' the Patapsco Mills, is said to have receiv: 


another big flour order from the govern- 
ment. 

George S.. Harlan, division freight 
agent Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29 to Dec. 8, 18,857 bus; year ago, 
56,827. Range-of prices this week, $1.40@ 
1.70; last year, 90c@$1. 

A barrack containing about 3,000 bus 
wheat on a farm in Baltimore county was 
burned during the week. A discharged 
Negro hand confessed the deed. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 8, 1,357,317 bus; same 
time last year, 1,280,138. Range of prices 
this week, $1.85@2.15; last year, $1.15@ 
1.7814. 

A Dutch steamer is discharging at the 
Western Maryland Elevator 450,000 bus 
oats which it loaded for Rotterdam four 
months ago. It is thought the grain will 
not be reloaded. 

The Japanese Finance Mission, a spe- 
cial body sent to inquire into financial con- 
ditions in America, was officially enter- 
tained here last Tuesday by the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad an- 
nounces that it has 10,627 bus rye and 
3,141 oats which have been on storage be- 
yond the 30-day limit and must be moved 
at once, in accordance with government 
regulations. y 

The Western Maryland Railroad gives 
notice that it has in its Port Covington 
Elevator 19,621 bus wheat, 34,625 rye and 
2,717 oats which have been there over 30 
days and must be moved immediately, by 


.order Food Administration. 


Visitors were W. P. Jarvis, with Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va; F. M. Turnbull, of 
Taylor & Bournique Co., grain, Milwau- 
kee; Barnett and Joseph Faroll, with 
Bartlett Frazier Co., grain, Chicago; R. E. 
Goldsborough, formerly with William B. 
Tilghman & Co., southern grain, Balti- 
more, but now of New York. 

A large advertisement appeared in the 
Baltimore papers this week, evidently 
paid for by the leading bakers and form- 
ing a quotation from an address made 
by Mrs. William Severin, chairman Na- 
tional Advisory Council, Women’s Asso- 
cation of Commerce, before a meeting of 
the Women’s Association of Commerce at 
Chicago, the gist of which reads: “Hun- 
dreds of thousands of barrels of flour can 
be saved by housewives if all will buy 
bakers’ bread.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Purvaverpui, Pa., Dec. 8.—The mar- 
ket for spot flour was rather unsettled 
during the week. Clears were particularly 
dull, and prices showed a decline of 50c to 
a basis of $10@10.25, wood, while bakers 
patent was reduced 25c bbl. At revised 
figures, buyers were operating cautiously, 
and supplies, while not large, were suffi- 
cient to cover requirements. Family flours, 
on the other hand, have met with a good 
demand, and offerings were cleaning up 
well, 

There was little change to note in ship- 
ment flour. A few sales of moderate pro- 
portions were occasionally noted but, as a 
— thing, mill offerings continued 
ight and quotations were largely nominal. 
Demand was active, and a good decal more 
business could be placed if the mills were 
in position to accept orders. Spring pat- 
ent for a pane was neid at $10.65@ 
10.95, and Kansas a little stronger, with 
quotations ranging~ $10.80@11.20, all in 


wood. 
Soft winter flours were in fair demand 
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and steady on a basis of $10.10@10.25, 
wood. 

CINIEF GRAIN INSPECTOR RESIGNS 


Captain John O. Foering, for many 
years chief grain inspector of the Com- 


mercial Exchange, has resigned, and the 
duties of -his office are being performed 
by Alexander Downing, who will serve as 


acting chief inspector until the position 
is officially filled by the board of directors. 

Captain Foering has been identified 
with the grain business of this port for 50 
years. He was superintendent of the 
Washington Street elevator in 1867, which 
position he resigned in 1877 to become 
chief grain inspector of the Commercial 
Exchange. He continued in this position 
for 25 years, but resigned in 1902, and was 
tendered a banquet at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel by the members of the ex- 
change. ° 

After having been retired for nine 
years, Captain Foering again in 1911, at 
the request of the exchange, accepted a 
re-appointment as chief grain inspector, 
and held the position until his resignation 
on Dec, 1. P 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 28,041,- 
686 bus, against 36,239,136 for the same 
time last year. 

V. G. Pickett, sales-manager of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. millers, Waseca, 
Minn., was among the visitors on ’change. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 8.—Millers report 
indications of a slackening up in demand 
from the retail grocer, which, looks as if 
the family trade has been about filled, 
but it took considerably more to accom- 
plish it than was at first thought pos- 
sible. It is believed that there will be no 
more trouble from that source for a few 
months. At the same time, enough flour 
will be left on the retailers’ hands to -sup- 
ply a portion of the wants should another 
raid be attempted. 

The mills, however, are not taking 
many new orders, as they have all they 
can do to keep old customers quiet by 
doling out the day’s run, which in most 
cases is 15 per cent above normal capac- 
ity. The demand from bakers continues 
active, although apparently only for im- 
mediate requirements. 

Prices are easier on the best patents, 
and also bakers, but there is a steadily 
increasing demand for low-grades, and 
light offerings at stronger prices, The 
advance of Ic in the price of spring wheat 
yesterday will probably create a firmer 
feeling in flour, in spite of the high prices 
for millfeed. 

Winter wheat flour dealers are doing « 
good business at last week’s prices. Shor! 
winter patent, $10.50; standard, $10.25; 
pastry, $10,—in cotton ¥,’s, track, Buffalo. 

Barley flour is offered at $9.50 in cotton 
¥%’s. Rye flour active, and offerings 
light. No. 1, $10.50; straight, $9.50; 
blended, $9.05,—in cotton %’s, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are scarce and higher, with 
an active demand. The mills have nothing 
to offer except in mixed cars, and every- 
body wants quick shipment. Any quan- 
tity of bran could be sold at $44. Stand- 
ard middlings are quoted the same as 
bran, and flour middlings have advanced 
$1.50. No change in red dog, and some 
offerings. Winter feed is quoted higher, 
and but little obtainable. Bran, $43.50; 
middlings, $48; mixed feed, $46.50, - 
track, Buffalo. ; 

Corn-meal coarse feed in light supply, 
but demand is limited at the high price 
asked. Hominy feed steady. Gluten feed 
in light supply and firm. Cottonseed me:il 
is practically out of the market as far as 
the jobber is concerned, as he is not «!- 
lowed to handle it. This meal must, it is 
claimed, be bought direct from manufac- 
turers. Oil meal higher and strong, wi!) 
offerings light. 

Rolled oats active and higher. Oat 
hulls unsettled, reground being quoted «t 
$24.50, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour scarce and strong «t 
$7 per 100 Ibs in 5-lb paper sacks. Re- 
tailers are charging 10c ib. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of Buffalo mills this wee 
was 178,550 bbls, or about 8,000 above 
normal capacity, compared with 156,500, 
or 94 per cent, last week, 122,200, or 73 
per cent, a year ago, 161,200, or 97 per 
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cent, in 1915, 119,450, or 87 per cent, in 
1914, and 116,800, or 84 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 
No feed was received this week, whereas 
last year 61,000 sacks arrived. 


The Spencer Kellogg Co. is erecting a 
large oil refinery at Niagara Falls. 

The only storage cargo afloat here so 
far is on the D. Z. Norton, 493,000 bus 
oats. 

Receipts of grain here this week were 
7,890,000 bus, compared with 11,689,000 a 
year ago. 

Flour receipts for the week by lake 
were 282,600 bbls, compared with 254,000 
a year ago, 

Last week’s work among the elevators 
would indicate that 4,000,000 bus can be 
unloaded at this port in one day. i 

Owing to the scarcity of grain at the 
Head of the Lakes, the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation has decided to lay up five 
of its steamers as fast as they arrive here. 

Receipts of flour by lake for the season 
were 4,422,000 bbls, compared with 6,720,- 
000 a year ago. Grain receipts were 133,- 
200,000 bus, compared with 156,500,000 a 
year ago. 

The embargo on grain from the West to 
the East has unsettled business to a great 
extent in this market. Receipts by rail 
are light, compared with former years at 
this season, and a heavy run of corn and 
other grain had been looked for. 

A committee, composed of A. B. Black, 
Fred Ogden and John Rammacher, has 
been appointed by the Food Administra- 
tion to determine the discounts on winter 
wheat below the grade of No. 2. They 
have been at work since last Tuesday. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 8,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 7,895,000 a year 
ago. Shipments are light, and receipts 
will be heavy in a few days, but with little 
prospect of any congestion, as the eleva- 
tors are hustling out the grain faster than 
ever known before. 

E. BanGasser. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Minn., Dec. 10.—There is no 
diminution in the flour demand. Buyers 
snap up any supplies mills have to offer. 
It would seem that either the trade is 
working on low stocks or that most buy- 
ers are contracting steadily in order to 
keep up supplies to the top notch, and 
mills find it easy to dispose of their out- 
put without much effort. Mills are pretty 
well sold up to the 30-day limit basis, 
and are booking new business reservedly. 
\t present they are active in filling out 
eastern orders to load on last boats. Cold 
weather, is making ice rapidly, but no 
delay or trouble is anticipated. Future 
trading conditions will depend largely on 
ability to get wheat and the car situa- 
tion as regards delivery of flour. 

Demand for durum was good. Any- 
thing the mill had to offer found ready 
sale, with only a limited quantity avail- 
able for jmmediate delivery. Mill is 
cleaning up eastern business to go forward 
on last boats. 

Rye was strong last week, but mill 
made no change in asking prices. De- 
mand is increasing, and consumption 
steadily expanding. Bulk of mill output 
was applied on prior sales, and limits 
present offerings. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
another heavy run, reporting a total of 
10,230 bbls, or 12 per cent over rated 
capacity, against 42,085, or 17 per cent 
in excess of normal, the previous week, 
and 41,920, or 12 per cent above full ca- 
pacity, a year ago, 

Demand for millfeed was good. Being 
well sold up, mills could not supply the 
wants. Shipping directions came in free- 
ly on former purchases. Dealers east 
were keen to get delivery on last boat. 


WHEAT STOCKS 

The Food Administration is taking over 
hulk of the wheat arriving for shipment 
to mills in the East. Railroads are ex- 
crting greater efforts to get.grain in this 
week to cover shipping requirements for 
boat loadings before navigation closes. 
Boat loadings today reduced the stocks 
down to around 235,000 bus, and room is 
chartered for about 650,000 more to go 
out in the next few days. 

Steamers are detained at elevators 
waiting for supplies to come in so as to 
fill out contracts. So closely are stocks 





cleaned up that elevators will be nearly 
bare when the season winds up. Accu- 
mulations during the winter will depend 
on the ability of the railroads to furnish 
cars, and traffic conditions to get it here 
for storing until shipping season starts 
next spring. 
CLOSING OF NAVIGATION 

For the last few days 17 to 20 degrees 
below zero weather has prevailed here, 
and still lower temperature forecast for 
tonight. Heavy ice covers the local har- 
bor but, despite this, grain and merchan- 
dise boats are able to move about with 
the aid of tugs to keep slips and channels 
open. It is believed that if the cold holds 
on for a few days more the ice will be of 
such thickness that boats will have dif- 
ficulty in getting through. 

It has been announced that Friday 
night, Dec. 14, may close the season. The 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation expects 
to wind up the year then, and grain in- 
terests may do the same. Some boats 
might possibly get away later than that, 
depending on weather conditions. Ad- 
vices from the Soo are that a fleet of tugs 
is kept in commission in order to hold 
the channel open as long as possible. 


NOTES 

W. O. Timerman, Minneapolis, was on 
*change today. 

J. C. Evans, president of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, is here today. 

The Itasca Elevator Co., of Duluth, 
contemplates opening an office in Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles F, Macdonald, secretary Du- 
luth Board of Trade, visited Chicago and 
Washington last week. 

M. L. Jenks, president, and B. Stock- 
man, vice-president, of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, were in Minneapolis last week. 

Members of the Board of Trade, at a 
meeting today, authorized the board of 
directors to contribute $2,000 for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the Halifax dis- 
aster. 

Some elevator men look forward for a 
substantial run of Canadian wheat here 
after Jan. 1, in view of the heavy stock 
of grain remaining in growers’ hands and 
in interior elevators after navigation 
closes. 

During the month of November, 1,293,- 
410 bbls of flour passed eastward through 
the Soo Canal. In the same time, 37,- 
992,913 bus of wheat and 7,148,021 of 
coarse grains also were carried down by 
boat. 


Accumulated supplies of flour and mill- 
feed in railroad warehouses and mills 
destined to the East are going aboard 
vessels, or expect to be loaded in a few 
days. Stocks are fast reducing, and by 
the time navigation closes it is believed 
that everything under contract to go for- 





ward by the water route will have been 
delivered to boat lines. 
F,. G. Cartson. 
NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 8.—Demand 
for flour in the Southeast continues un- 
abated. Mills booked practically as much 
business this week as last, and shipping 
instructions were brisk. Many of the 
mills are being forced to limit their busi- 


- ness to their old established trade. Some, 


in a position to do so, are requiring buy- 
ers to take an equal amount of mixed 
flour with orders for wheat flour. 

It is evident that consumers are con- 
tinuing to hoard flour, as the demand for 
barreled stock has been so large that some 
of the mills have not been able to obtain 
sufficient barrels to meet the trade. 

No material change in values is noted, 
quotations being substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.75@10.90; 
regular or standard patents, $10.25@ 
10.50, mainly $10.25@10.30; long patents, 
15e under standard; low-grades, 30@50c 
under standard. The sale of the highest 
grade patents has been greatly curtailed 
under the Food Administration opera- 
tion, the idea being to increase the quan- 
tity of standard grade. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 


flours have many difficulties. Few of the 


mills are able to furnish them flour, and 
shipments are made in two weeks to 30 
days, when the flour can be bought. The 
capital proposition is also a serious mat- 
ter, as twice as much is required under 
Only maximum ‘car lots 


war conditions. 
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Owing to clerical mistakes and oversights in making up the list of 
American millers who are members of the Food Administration, which 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller of November 28, 1917, the names of 
a number who were entitled to registration were omitted and others were 


erroneously given. 


The Northwestern Miller published the list exactly as it was received, 
and had no authority to.amend or correct it; it is therefore not responsible 


for these mistakes. 


As fast as corrections and additions are received they will be duly pub- 
lished in these columns. Millers who have conformed to the government’s 
requirements and whose names have not already been published in this list, 
or have appeared mis-spelled or with wrong addresses should apply to the 
chairman of their division to have the matter officially corrected through 


the Food Administration. 


The millers whose names appeared in the original list, published Novem- 
ber 28 and in the supplemental lists since printed, including that which 


appears herewith, having duly signed 


the agreement with the Food Adminis- 


trator and willingly submitted themselves to the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated for the government of the milling industry by the authorities, are 
now members of the Food Administration and thereby performing their . 


patriotic duty. 


Buyers of flour should co-operate to the common end of national service 
and public welfare by confining their purchases to flour made by members 
of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the disloyal miller 
and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit propose to defy 
the wishes of the government and operate independent of reasonable and 


just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 

DIVISION NO. 1 
Mutual Mig. & Supply Co., Harrisonburg, Va. 
Natura Mig. Co., Lancaster, N. Y. 
P. B. Crampton & Co., Inc., Brunswick, Md. 
G. C. Higgins & Sons, Three Bridges, N. J. 
East River Mills, Cortland, N. Y. 


DIVISION NO. 2 
W. W. Thompson Mig. Co., Scottsville, Ky. 
Southern Star Roller Mill, Perryville, Ky. 
Snider Roller Mill Co., Denton, N. C. 
Holt, Granite Mills Co., Haw River, N. C. 
Randolph Bros. & Co., Bandana, Ky. 
Thompsons Mill, Madisonville, Ky. 
Harriman Mig. Co., Harriman, Tenn. 

DIVISION NO. 3 
White & Welsh, Carlisle, Ind. 
Frankford Mig. Co., Frankford, W. Va. 
Cc. R. Bliffen, Alvon, W. Va. 

DIVISION NO. 4 
M. G. Udey, Columbus, Wis. 

DIVISION NO. 5 

MONTANA 

Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Billings. 


MINNESOTA 
Ivanhoe Mig. Co., Ivanhoe. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Northfield. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., New Richland. 
DIVISION NO. 6 
Inka Roller Mills, Inka, III. 
Laclede Roller Mills, Lebanon, Mo. 
Cypress Mills, Cypress, Ill. 
Bawman Mig. Co., Pocahontas, Mo. 
Republic Custom Mig. Co., Republic, Mo. 
England Mill Co., England, Ark. 
Lee L. Albert, Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
DIVISION NO. 7 
Monson Mig. €o., Moroni, Utah. 


DIVISION NO. 8 
Grace Mill & Elev. Co., Grace, Idaho. 


CORRECTIONS 
DIVISION NO. 5 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Stokes Mig. Co., Watertown. 
(Erroneously placed under North Dakota 
in original list.) 








are shipped, mills requiring that orders 
for car lots must be 90,000 lbs, in order 
to conserve shipping facilities. Quota- 
tions: spring and winter wheat patents, 
jute, 140 lbs, delivered Nashville, $10.25 
@10.70, 

New corn is beginning to move, and on 
account of Tennessee stock being in good 
condition, shippers are moving part of 
their supplies to New York, Buffalo and 
other northern points. Business at corn 
mills does not show much snap yet, and 

rices hold up remarkably, considering a 

jumper crop is at hand. Corn is quoted 
$1.40@1.50 bu, prices being governed 
largely by local conditions. Corn meal is 
quoted $3.30@3.50 per 96-lb bag. The 
Food Administration is requiring all corn 
dealers to secure licenses. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 8 Dec. 1 

ol Ok eee ee 12,000 12,800 

TORE, WWE iy eee wees 333,000 313,000 

oy ee ae ee 99,500 40,000 

RG A re tee 484,000 891,000 
OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 183,150 bbls, showed an 


output this week of 129,784, or 70.8 per 
cent of capacity. This compared with 
139,590 bbls and 80.7 per cent last week, 
61.7 per cent the same week in 1916, 71.2 
in 1915, 59.9 in 1914, 59.7 in 1913 and 
44 in 1912. 





NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 138 cars. 

J.C. Yates of Yates Milling Co., Brad- 
fordsville, Ky., is dead. 

John C. Bennett, secretary of the Nash- 
ville Grain Exchange, has received a cable 
message saying that his son, Lieutenant 
John C. Bennett, Jr., an aviator in the 
signal service, has arrived safely in 
France. . 

V. S. Tupper, general manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, is chairman of a 
special committee of the Nashville Com- 
mercial Club, appointed to devise means 
to increase business on Cumberland Riv- 
er. The city will be asked to expend 
$100,000 for terminals. Cumberland Riv- 
er has been the most important factor in 
making Nashville the largest grain and 
milling point in the Southeast, by reason 
of rates having been the samé as for 
Ohio River points. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, DEC, 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 
Ib cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ........+.+++. - $10.50 @10.60 
Spring patents, jute ..........+. + 10.30@10.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10. 3 10.30 
Spring clears, jute ........-..+. 9.4 9.66 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... Le 7.75 


Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 5.75@ 6.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.30@10.40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........$10.30@10.50 





Straight, southern, jute . - 9.40@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute .........+-. 9.10@ 9.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute..... - $10.40 @10.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .........+-- - 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........«..++ - 9.80@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ...... jexees $9.25@9.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 8.50@8.75 


WHEAT—Receipts, 393,000 bus; shipments, 
230,000. No, 2 red and No. 2 hard, govern-. 
ment prices, $2.17; No. 3 red and No. 3 hard, 
$2.14, with sales of smutty red at $2.12; No. 
1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17, with 
smutty sold at $2.15; No. 4 northern sold 
at $2.10. 

CORN—Weak and lower. Embargo on 
eastern shipments restricts buying to local 
industries. Prices off 10@20c on Saturday. 
Sample grade sold at $1@1.45 at the close. 
None of the receipts graded better than No. 
4 at the last. Sales of No. 4 mixed were at 
$1.60@1.65, No. 4 yellow at $1.65, and No. 
4 white at $1.55@1.70. 

OATS—Declined 1@3c at the close; No. 3 
white, 73@74%c; standards, 73 @75c. 

RYE—Advanced %c, with a good demand 
from millers. Receipts, 95,000 bus; ship- 
ments, 89,000. No. 2 sold at $1.82%, No. 3 
at $1.81@1.81%, No. 4 at $1.70%, sample 
grade at $1.80%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, offerings light. 
Prices unchanged, Grits $4.59, meal $4.58, 
per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receivts—. -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis..... 250 230 247 232 
Wheat, bus.... 393 1,193 230 842 
Corn, bus...... 1,854 2,962 754 1,746 
Oats, bus...... 2,764 2,816 2,241 2,151 
Rye, bus....... 95 257 89 320 
Barley, bus.... 576 911 211 324 





DULUTH, DEC. 8 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 ibs, f£.0.b. Duluth: 
Dec. 8 1916 

First patent, wood. .*$10.20@10.40 $9.20@9.35 
Second patent, wood *10.10@10.30 9.10@9.20 
Straight, wood .... *10.00@10.15 9.00@9.10 
First clear, jute.... 9.20@ 9.65 7.85@8.10 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ 7.50 6.00@6.25 
Red dog, jute...... «-@ 5.60 4.20@4.30 
*Per bbl in 98-ib cottons, 20c less. 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 98-Ib cottons, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Dec. 8 1916 
Medium semolina.. + 0 00@10.25 $9.30@9.45 
POGUE isc ests cesees 9.85@10.10 9.00@9.15 
Cut-straight ........ 9.00@ 9.25 7.85@8.00 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b.. mill, Dec. 8, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Dee. 8...40,230 Dec. 9...41,920 Dec. 11..39,080 
Dec. 1...42,085 Dec. 2...38,000 Dec. 4...43,840 
Nov. 24..41,245 Nov. 25..37,030 Nov. 27..40,300 
Nov. 17..41,375 Nov. 18..31,250 Nov. 20. . 45,200 


_ Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Dec. 8... .... Dec. 9... 56,820 Dec. il... .... 
a ee oe 6. 5 Dee. 4.. 
Nov. 24.. .-. Nov. 26.. .... Nov. 27.. 
Nov. 17.. - Nov. 18.. - Nov. 20.. 18,980 


WHEAT—Mills cenetieed. their require- 
ments, and surplus was taken by government. 
The Food Administration is getting all wheat 
possible lined up for loading on boats and 
delivery east before close of navigation. 
Present movement and accumulation is of 
small volume, and the few boats loading or 
to take on cargoes next week will about wipe 
out supplies here. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced to get enough stock to fill out ves- 
sel room —_ Blevator stocks reported 
at close of business tenight are 669,000 bus, 
against 5,000,000 for the same time last year. 

Severe cold wave is making ice rapidly in 
local elevator slips and the harbor. Ags yet 
vessels have had no trouble in shifting, but 
a continuation of present cold snap for a few 
days may tie up boats sooner than expected, 
ag they require the aid of tugs to move about 
and break passage for them. Every effort is 
being made to keep the Soe leeks and St. 
Mary’s River open as late as possible. Little 
iee reported there, and tugs breaking it up 


readily. No trouble anticipated in keeping 
the channel open fer some time. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Barley 
sense 67% @67% «...@176 105@135 
106 @136 


Dec, 1 

Dee. 3 ..... - 68% @70% -@176 

Dee. 4 ...... 69% @71% ...@177 106@187 
Des. 6 ....\0 71% @73% «...@177 108@138 
Dec. 6 ...... 724% @74% «...@178 110@140 
Dee. F wvc0ss itd att, -».@179 1156@142 
Dec, 8 ..... - 70% @72% ...@179 1156@142 
Dee. 9, 1916.. 50% @61 140@142 173@113 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 8 (000's omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——. ——-Bonded——_. 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
16 934 277 11 73 98 


OT ey 

WMO 6s cceve 29 65 OE: vas oe eos 
Barley .... 130 749 1782 4 33 57 
Plaxseed .. 322 682 855 ... 13 8 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 


Dee. May 

Ba ah ws covet re bh be eee $1.75% $1.85 

Oy ees Fo 1.75% 1.86 

2 SS Se Brey eer 1.75% 1.86 

MR WE OLAS sod ede ce tb Ueee 1.75% 1.86 

Bes Bo vewececes gd vasnans 1,76: 1.88 

BOG. FT cack vocsesaeders ns 1.76 1.88 

HOS. Bide cr wicvdescsre 1.76 1.88 

OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

No. 
Dark northern spring $2.18 
Northern spring ..... 2.14 
Red spring .......... a : 2.12 
Humpback ......--seeeeeses A 2.04 
Amber durum ............-+. 2.18 
Pi 4 PEPEETT ELT EEE s 2.14 
MOR GORGE. 6.550 o0 cc dnces one 2.07 
Dark hard winter ..... ¢i0'Se ‘ 2.18 
Hard winter ........... abe R 2.14 





Below No. 2, the committee appointed by 
the Food Administration fixes the price. 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Dec. 8), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


rR int Shi + 


Wheat— ‘1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 . 1915 





Spring ..... 632 701 2,189 449 2,417 4,946 
Durum .... 265 648 1,411 445 655 1,592 
Winter .... 30 309 312 96 397 581 
Western ... ... ‘yeh ae oes 15 1 
Totals.... 915 1,558 3,912 990 3,484 7,120 
CRE koe v5 9 828 - 40 ° #63 474 6 
Bonded... ... 6 10 ; ree 33 
) Soe ee eee 22 117 46 117 144 285 
Barley ..... 62 368 826 824 612 612 
Bonded. .. 1 5 22 58 one 107 
Flaxseed ... 127 624 218 251 8381 44 
Bonded... ... 18 Be ae. Shwe lt: wee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 8 (000's 
omitted), in bushels, and receipts by weeks 
ended Saturday: Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor}270 1,212 779 495 119 1,111 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor i 
3S. BOP 62402 § 17 . 482 
All other 

spring ... 141 3,096 744 28 167 199 
1 amb dur 
i dur, sur] ken — 42 


2 35 28 262 


1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur | i Sees mee on | ee ey ee 
All other 
durum ... 149 385 933 41 202 668 











1, 2 had wnt SE ste > eee 
All other 
winter ... 17 244 156 8 212 198 
Mixed ..... ot sam ee, SS OS we 
White ..... Kt eee ess 4s 5 2 
Totals ... 669 5,419 2,614 805 887 2,714 


NOVEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of November, and other years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted), were: 






































Receiptsa— 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 
Domestic .......... 4,383 4,230 25,846 
Bonded ...........+ 107 =, 047 709 

Total wheat ......... 4,490 5,277 26,555 

GRO So's o has a kes 08 hee 109 901 684 
Bonded ............ Bee 80 55 

WD ied adh op ve 0 es sp bne 261 335 964 

pO PRES re: 705 4#61,749 «4,111 
Bonded ............ 22 24 72 

Pigweedl: ...0..208een cs 838 38,610 2,765 
Bonded ............ er 38 4 
WE y's 6 Fak otows 68 6,426 11,964 36,210 
Shipments— 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 
Domestic «+» 4,161 6,974 23,037 
Bonded ..........-. 110 107 618 

Total wheat ......... 4,271 6,081 23,655 

PRY eT eee eee 177 676 1,063 
p eee ree ree 6 2 +2 

bc goad veces vn snva 1,094 408 852 

| RET Ee ear 1,608 2,842 4,424 
Bonded ..........+. vex 26 7 

Piaxseed ...........-. 376 «62,622 2,118 
TS rarer oo% il aye 
ee ree 7,531 12,227 32,119 


FLAXSEED—Loading of a  225,000-bu 
cargo on Dec. 7 Virtually wound up lake 


good 
and damaged. 


shipping for the season. Shipment was for 
large Buffalo crushing concern. Withdrawal 
of this amount left elevator stocks at 100,000 
bus, or slightly better. Receipts are small 
and, unless movement shows some improve- 
ment, accumulations during the winter will 
not be important, 

Pilling of supplies for eastern shipment 
and the pulling out of this demand served 
to check trading. Foreign news offered little 
in the way of encouragement, and the same 
home influences previously noted were again 
operative. Price movement has narrowed 
considerably. Undertonme was mixed early. 
Deferred futures closed easy, several cents 
under Dec. 1, but the current month finished 
strong, showing a 1%c gain. Approaching 
holiday was apparently reflected in the dull- 
ness and hesitant attitude of the trade. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


er as 
Opening © Dec. 
Dec.3 High Low iste 


Dec. ..$3.22 $3.25 $3.19% $3. 32% $2.88 
May .. 3.21% 3.25% 3.19 3.19% 2.93 
SONS os. case's 3.24 3.18% 3. 7M SrA 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 8 

FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 

tions, carload and round lots, f.o,b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-Ilb jute bags: 
Fancy patent 
| EPP eee ry rn ye eer 
First clear ..... 
Second clear 
i, ne ORR De ree Be ae 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 





First patent, in cotton ......... $10.00@10.40 

Second patent, in cottom ........ 9.90@10.10 

Extra fancy, in jute ........... * 9.50@ 9.70 

Becond clear 2... .. cece eee 8.75@ 9.25 

er. Fe ee 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

I ig aS i a cv obama et tg ecies. $10.40@10.95 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $2.06; hard wheat bran, $2.08@ 
2.10; white middlings, $2.80. At mills to city 
ie mg bran, $2.08@2.10; middlings, $2.45@ 
2.56. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 266 cars, against 289 
last week. Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand fair to good. Prices 
varied iderably, closing 2@4c lower. Re- 
ceipts were 386 cars, against 421. Closing 
prices: No, 3 corn, $1.64; No. 4 corn, $1.55; 
No. 5 corn, $1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.62; 
No. 4 white, $1.55@1.65; No. 5 white, $1.50. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, va! and pearl meal, $9.40; 
cream-meal, $9.15 

OATS—Up 1% @2c; demand fair to good. 
Receipts, 229 cars, against 266. Closing 
prices: standard, 75c; No. 3 white, 74@74\%c; 
No. 4 white, 734%c; No. 2 mixed, 73c; No. 3 
mixed, 73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts— --S ts— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis... 74,000 86,540 157,990 101,020 
Wheat, bus.. 346,695 624,012 335,410 550,690 
Corn, bus.... 602,135 397,625 284,110 145,530 
Oats, bus - 538,100 316,200 540,960 229,910 
Rye, bus,.... 9,000 13,200 7,300 17,360 
Barley, bus.. 27,200 64,000 2,500 ..... 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Dee.8 Deec.1 Dec. 9 


1917 1917 1916 
‘No. 2 red wheat... 24,477 20,747 459,032 
No. 2 hard wheat.. TOO. cases 626,204 
ee Bee eee ee Pe 9 6,569 
No. 2 white corn... 31,872 17,187 2,810 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 4,471 1,173 2,882 
No. 2 oats ........ 168,611 173,704 76,170 
No. 2 white oats... 2,000 2,000 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 330,760 344,647 672,395 
Standard oats ..... 29,601 29,601 659,309 
eS rar 32,752 32,304 7,113 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. Kan- 
sas City, prompt pment: 
Patent...$9.90@10.10 ist clear. ..$8.75@9.25 
Straight... 9.70@ 9.80 Low-grade. 7.50@8.00 
Federation differentials govern other pack- 


ages. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $9.90@10.10 bbl for first patents, 
cotton nh arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $9.70 
9.80 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent, “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran continues in very keen 
demand at further advance in prices. Shorts, 
however, are less wanted, and whites are 
rather draggy. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 

per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.90; brown shorts, 
$2: 20; gray, $2.30@2. 35; white, $2.50@2.60;" 
corn chop, $3.25 @3.27. 

WHEAT—The supply of offerings is re- 
duced | ly, beeause of the limited car 
supply. ost mills, however, are still able 
to get about all they need for grinding. Rep- 
resentative sales today: hard wheat, No. 2, 1 
car at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; soft wheat, 
No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Market higher and excited, with a 

demand for all offerings, including wet 
Dry corn scarce. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, $1.65@1.67; No. 3, $1.58 


@1.63; white corn, No. 2, $1.80@1.82; No. 3, 
$1.70 @1,75. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ipts— 
1917 1916 ih 1916 
Wheat, bus.537,300 1,310,800 114, me 1,405,350 
Corn, bus...658,750 500,000 356, 167,500 


Oats, bus...552,500 68,000 447,000 $4,000 
Rye, bug.... 8,800 4,400 22,000 2,200 
Batley, bus. 9,800 19,600 30,800 12,400 
Bran, tons.. 1,100 9 

Hay, tons... 13,788 11,592 7,620 5,052 
Flour, bbis.. 11,750 10,000 72,250 67, 500 
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FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ............ +++» e $11.00 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent ..... tees eeeacee cece ees + $10,10@10,20 
Straight ...,...sesess. ae ebenese 10.00 @10.10 
Mee) LeEe eee iy tee + 9.60@ 9.70 


MILLFPEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran............. $39.00.@ 41.50 
Pe CG kan bw on phate ohhh a 44,50 @ 45.25 
WRU. 7 54S os bake Cs Ss ORNS «ase @ 49.00 
Oil meal, in 100-ib bags ........ «+» @538.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag. . -@ 8.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. : red, cash, 
$2.17. Receipts last week, 101 cars, 44 con- 
tract; year age 40, 21 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 36 cars, 6 contract; year 
ago 120, 91 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 34 contract; year 
ago 22, 12 contract. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— Ship: ments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 120,000 45,300 19,000 64,100 
Corn, bus.... 42,600 143,400 43,600 36,200 
Oats, bus.... 71,200 32,800 47,000 81,400 





BUFFALO, DEC. 8 é 
FLOUR—Prices per bbi, cotton %’s, car- 
8 


loads: pring 
Best patent $10.15 @10.25 





First clear 9.75@ 9.80 
ow -grade 6.25@ 6.50 
Rye, No. 1 -@10.50 
Sacked 

Spring bran, per ton ................ $44.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 44.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 50.50 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton...... 69.75 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 64.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 93.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............5.00. 64.85 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, ton .... 56.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 58.00 
Rolled oats, bbi, 180 Ibe, met, wood.... 10.25 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ............. 24.50 


WHEAT—tThere has been sufficient spring 
wheat offered to meet the wants of millers 
The prices were advanced le to cover th: 
additional cost of freight and inguranc: 
Closing: dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark 
No. 2 northern, $2.27; regular No. 1 nort!- 
ern, $2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27. 
c.if. Winter wheat in active demand, and 
receipts light. No. 1 white, $2.26; No. ° 
white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25,—in store, New York, export. 

CORN—Receipts poor, hot or fairly goo 
sample cern, which sold from 60e to §2, tle 
latter for about No. 4 to No. 6 grade, partial!) 
kiin-dried. A car of old No. 83 yellow so!) 
at the close at $2.35, on track, through bille:|. 

OATS—Good demand from millers, and :/! 
the offerings taken at about 4c over last 
week. Closing: No. 2 white, 81%c; standard, 
81%c; No. 3 white, 8ic; No. 4 white, 8@¢,—.«n 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—With millers here, as well as :t 
primary points, taking all the best offerings. 
maltsters say they are unable to pay the 
advance. Prices are 1@c higher than a we: k 
ago, at $1.50@1.65, store, Buffalo. . 

RYE—WNo. 2 sold at $1.86, store, Buffalo. 





MILWAUKEE, DEC, 8 
LOUR—W holegaie shat ear lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee; 


Hard spring patent, cotton...... $10.00@11.30 





Hard spring straight, cotton .... 9%.40@10.10 
Fancy clear, cotton 9.00@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure, cotton 9.50@ 9.90 
Rye flour, country blended, cot- 

LT RT Pee CL ees er - 8.55@ 9.19 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ os» » @10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ........ oes @ 5.09 
Kiln-dried granulated corn — 

100 Ibs, cotton, yellow...... yee @ 5.09 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bra mn, $43 
standard fine middlings, $43; rye feed, $41.\': 
flour middlings, $48.50; red dog, $58.50: »i 
meal, $58; hominy feed, $60.50,—all in 100-!! 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with millers a: 
shippers taking all offerings. Receipts, ‘! 
cars. .Gevernment prices prevail. No. ! 
northern, $2.20@2.24; £1 8. $2.17@2.21; Xo 
3, $2.14@2.18; No. 2 hard, $2.17. 

BARLBY—Up 8@10c. ‘Reselpte, 280 cars. 
a oe and ee ned in the 

p 


market, and et tng 
Medium, $1. or “No, 3, hag te eye! a 
ey 4, $1.27@1.46; feed and rejected, $1.15 


RYE—Prices were 2c higher. Receipts. \‘ 
ears. Shippers look for more liberal mo\:- 
ment next week. Millers ht freely, and 
all offerings were taken. oO. 1, $1.79 @ 
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December 12, 1917 


a tak No. 2, $1.78% @1. 82; No. 3, $1.74@ 


CORN—Strong early in the week, but later 
market was weak, closing 20@25c lower. 
Receipts, 204 cars. A more liberal movement 
is looked for, No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.90; No. 
4 yellow, $1.60@1.75; No. 3 mixed, $1.55@ 
1.75; Ne. 3 white, $1.60@1.75. 

OATS—Prices advanced %8@b5c, closing 
weak on account of embargo to the East. 
Receipts, 209 cars. Shippers bought freely 
most of the time, but held off the last two 
days of the week. The local trade bought 
moderately well. Standard, 74@78%c; No. 
8 white, 73% @78%c; No. 4 white, 73@77 %c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1 1916 
Flour, bbls... 25,840 41,800 43,529 
Wheat, bus.. 113,750 246,225 12,800 168,282 
‘bus. «++ 273,360 664,140 386,520 370,147 
+ 415,550 609,600 927,148 883,588 
- 406,030 516,840 123,936 53,760 
Rye, bus..... 104,280 108,560 36,467 89,570 
Feed, tons... 740 2,540 2,391 5,744 





BOSTON, DEC. 8 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 








Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Patents etatoniphs ofeave assis Te SAREE ge 
Straights .. wad ue ++ 10,25@10.50 
CIGRIB  icdccccccesevsess e oeEoiese 


MILLFEED—Not ineeh ‘wheat feed offer- 
ing, and prices are generally higher. A good 
demand prevails for lots in transit or at 
near-by points. Oat hulls quiet but firm. 
Gluten and stock feeds in light supply and 
held at high prices. No hominy feed offer- 
ing. Cottonseed meal out of the market, 
Linseed meal scarce and. higher. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-l1b sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $45@45.50; winter bran, $45.25 @45.75; 
middlings, $45.50@50.50;. mixed feed, $47.50 
@61; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $62; oat hulls, 
reground, $26; gluten feed, $58; stock feed, 

; linseed meal, $58. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Granuldted and 
bolted corn meal are out of the market, while 
oatmeal is only offered in a small way, the 
demand for both products being active. 
Feeding corn meal and cracked corn offering 
in a small way, with prices nominal. Rye 
flour and rye meal in good demand at un- 
changed prices. Graham flour, 25c per bbl 
lower. Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: 
feeding corn meal, in 100-Ib bags, $4.40 @4.45; 
cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $4.45@4.50; rye 
flour, in sacks, $9.70@10; rye meal, in sacks, 
$7.75; graham flour, $7.85 @10.35. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


‘Receipts -——Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.... 55,706 64,812 


Wheat, bus...555,088 184,733 396,079 523,170 


Corn, bus..... 2,960 86,763 3,872 81,280 
One bus..... 495,442 218,139 248,489 932,962 

Rye ere 12,114 2,640 66,808 88,754 
Millfeed, tons. 252 UBB: wees ore 
Corn meal, bbis ..... TES caves  acvcse 
Oatmeal, cases ,. ie 9) Ser ee eee 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... B.660 20nd ceece 


Exports from Boston during the week were 
172,000 bus wheat. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 8 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,273 bbls, and 5,730,838 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands .......... $11.00 @11.65 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.256 @11.50 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.65@10.95 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.00@10.25 
Spring first clear, mill shipment. 9.75 @10.20 
City mills— : 
Choice and fancy patent..... + 11.00@11.65 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight ...........+0.. e+++ 10.10@10,25 
PAGO Fass cetccseutves «see 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent ......ceececeeees 10.80@ 11.20 
Kansas ClO@P ..cee cece ee ceteees 9.75 @10.20 


MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
firm and higher, with demand fully equal to 
the offerings. Quotations, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$45.50@46.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 43.50@44.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot ...... Sunk tte canben hoe +. 46,00@45.50 

To arrive, lake-and- rail eevee 44.560@45.00 
White middlings, to eet 200- 


lb sacks ..... saveveee 52,00@563.00 
Standard middlings, “to arrive, 
100-Ib sacks ......... - 44.00@ 46.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-1 sacks. 61. 00@62.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 44.00@45.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-ib ske 46.50 @ 47.00 

WHEAT—The market steady. Receipts, 
684,822 bus; exports, 731,247; stock, 779,391. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection. 

Standard prices: No. 1 red, $2.27; No. 2 
red, $2.24; No. 1 soft, $2.26; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 4 
red, $2.18; No. 5 red, $2.15; sample grade, 
red, $2.04@2.13; No. 3 soft, $2.19; No. 4 soft, 
$2.16; No. 6 soft, $2.13; sample grade, soft, 
$2.02 @2.11, 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.56 per cent 
moisture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; 
No. 3. soft red, $2.21. .._Maximum price con- 
taining 13.6 per cent to.14 per cent moisture, 
5c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft 
red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No, 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No, 
1 or No. & red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. Maxi- 
mum price containing not over 14,7 per cent 
moisture 7e under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.20; 
No. 5 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price con- 
taining not over 15 per cent. moisture 8c 
— No. 1 or No. 5 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 


» $2.17, . 
“‘teaias — Handled on merits, but 
in no case shall price be higher than 4c 
under No. 1 of the sub-class re 


presented, 
Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 


Receipts, 152,969 bus; stock, 636,305. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class, 


RYE—Quiet, but firm under light offerings. 
Quotations: No. 2 western, in export elevator, 
$1.86 bu; spt ha to quality, $1.75@1.80 
per bu, 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: $9.50@10, as to quality, per 196 
Ibs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Scarce and nominal, Receipts, 26,- 
736 bus; exports, 49,338; stock, 10,974. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 
values well maintained, but trade quiet. Quo- 
tations: — 


K.-dried yellow meal.$..... 3510.40 B..08 “oes 
Gran. yellow meal... .....@10.60 26 
Gran. white meal.... .....@11.80 
Yellow table meal.... .....@10.40 
White table meal.... 5 
White corn flour..... .....@11.25 ....@5.50 
Yellow corn flour.... .....@10.76 ....@6.26 
Pearl hominy ....... «--+-@10.85 ....@6.36 
Hominy and grits, : 
Pe TO eB ae Re 
OATS—The market advanced 3%c under 
light offerings and stronger outside advices, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 308,713 bus; stock, 


eee "Oecss 
eee» @6.16 
one @4.75 






697,091. Quotations: 

No. 2 white ..1..... Bahia te «se. 84 @84% 
Standard white -. 88% @84 
No. 3 white ...... 838 @83% 
No. 4 white .......ccceeeceeeees 82% @83 


OATMEAL—Demand fair, and market firm 
in sympathy with strength of raw material. 
Mills were willing to accept only a little 
business. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.24; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.10 
@9.35; patent, cut, bbl, $10.24@11.69; pearl 
barley, in 100-Ib sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $5.30@7.06. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in November were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
Fiour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— . bbis bus bus 
November, 1917.. 188,019 3,162,455 94,335 
October, 1917 .... 144,420 2,394,441 94,174 
November, 1916... 138,450 1,832,553 179,349 
November, 1915... 284,052 6,322,644 169,298 
Exports— 
November, 1917... «vee 2,767,507 823 
October, 1917 .... «.... 1,875,119 168,797 
November, 1916... 84, 574 1,247,306 125,677 
November, 1915... 98,176 6,666,833 ...... 





BALTIMORE, DEC, 8 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$11.20@11.35 





Spring patent ....... osenseeve - 10.95@11.10 
Spring straight .......-.seeeeee 10.60@10.85 
Spring first clear ........+++++ 9.70@10.20 
Spring second clear ..........+- 8.70@ 9.20 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 55 @10.60 
Winter patent ........ceseeeees 0.45 @10.50 
Winter straight ...... . 101801026 
Winter first clear .........-0+45 9.75@ 9.90 
Hard winter patent ........+.+.. 11.15 @11.30 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.80@11.06 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.70@10.20 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.00@ 9.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) «+» @11.60 
City mills’ patent .........+6++. «ees» @11,10 
City mills’ straight ......... eee oeeee@l0.76 
City mills’ first clear ........... + eee + @10.25 


MILLFEED—Jumped $1 ton on spring and 
$2 on winter, with demand generally inac- 
tive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $44@45; spring middlings, $44 
@45; soft winter: eve $45 @ 46; soft winter 
middlings, $45 @ 46. 

WHEAT—Unchanged on top qualities, but 
1@6c higher on the lower grades, with move- 
ment and demand big. Receipts, 484,969 bus; 
exports, 1,018,089; stock, 1,370,609. Closing 
prices: No. 2 » $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Nominal, in absence of arrivals, 
Clos- 
ing price of new near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$6.85 @6.90. 

OATS—Advanced 5%c, with demand good 
and movement light. Receipts, 442,865 bus; 
stock, 565,029. Closing prices: standard 
white, 88c; No. 3 white, 82%c. 

RYE—Gained %@ic, with movement and 
demand fair. Receipts, 246,882 bus; exports, 
401,700; stock, 806,868. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.88%. 





NEW YORK, DEC. 8 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$10. os 10.65 $10.65 @10.95 
Spring clears ..... 9%.7 10.00 10.00@10.35 
Winter straights.. 10. $0910. 80 10.30@10.60 
Kansas straights... 10.90@11.00 ..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 1,017,000 bus; 
flour, 46,735 packages. 

WHEAT—Receipts of Canadian wheat are 
large, and there has been a moderate move- 
ment of American. Some durum is going 
through for export, and there is a moderate 
amount of red winter. Supplies available 
for city mills are all that they can handle. 
It is believed supplies at eastern lake ports 
will be ample for normal, if not full, eastern 
flour output during the winter, 

CORN—A little new corn is coming in, but 
the price is still high. Receipts are not of 
material importance, and are not expected to 
be. The total seabdard arrivals are so small 
as to scarcely fill the domestic demand. 
There is no export movement, but it is ex- 
pected that shipments will be made from 
Gulf ports in fair volume by Jan. 15. 

OATS—The embargo order influenced east- 
ern cash prices, which were advanced sharp- 


~ ly, and the expectation is that supplies here 


and in transit will all be wanted before the 

em is removed. Some who have sold 

oats for export will probably find it difficult 

to meet the export sales. Quotations: stand- 

ards, 86@89%c, nominal; No. 2 white, 86%c; 

rr 3 white, 856% @86c; white clipped, 86% 
89c, 


RYE FLOUR—Unchanged, with a fairly 


good demand. Prices are quoted at $10@ 
10.35 bbl, in wood. 
in good demand. 


MILLFEED—Strong and 
Local mills are well sold up, and the posi- 
tion of western feed is firm. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, $46.50; standard middlings, 100’s, 
$46.50; red dog, $63. City feed: bulk bran 
$46, 100-lb sacks $46; heavy feed, in bulk 
$48; ge? middlings, 100’s, $64; red dog flour, 
$64, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Firm. Stocks are about 
exhausted, arrivals light, and there is very 
little prospect of any improvement in supply. 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bbl, $9.20; fine yellow, 100’s, $4.75; white, 
100’s, $5; coarse, 100’s, $5; hominy, bbl, $11; 
granulated yellow, $11 bbl; white granulated, 
$11.45 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 11 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
Dec. 11 Year ago 


Standard patent..... *$9.80@10.10 $8.20@8.80 


Second patent ...... *9.65@ Me 90 8.00@8.60 
Fancy clear, jute... és 9.50 7.35@7.60 
First clear, jute..... 9%. 0@ 9.25 7.20@7.50 
Second clear, jute... 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@6.50 
Red dog, jute ...... «++-@ 5.60 4.20@4.85 

*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more, 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports, 

New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today 
(Dec. 11), were: 
Medium semolina ..... .+-$9.95@10.10 
Patent ...cciccsccce eeececccseess 975@ 9.86 
CORP... rccsdsccccveccscoccocscscsee SOO® 8.56 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 

15... «.9--. 329,996 465,975 

Dec. 8... 404,605 350,146 466,680 

Dec. 1... 530,840 368,995 468,130 386,545 

Nov. 24... 499,120 382,215 457,995 345,300 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1914 
371,685 
361,685 


1917 1916 1916 1914 
Dec. 15... «eeses 36,435 76,425 60,970 
Dec. 8... 32,090 81,465 64,860 83,765 
Dec. 1... 68,015 24,070 26,326 72,150 
Nov. 24... 31,396 22,076 31,975 86,790 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
nortiwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --EPxports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
6. 67 67,500 311,680 200,270 610 1,786 
13. 66 56,300 322,780 219,180 620 2,765 
Oct. 20. 65 55,950 184,755 197,866 
Oct. 27. 66 57,150 259,020 198,505 
3. 66 57,150 315,200 209,415 
Nov. 10. 66 57,150 326,820 232,500 
Nov. 17. 66 57,375 331,035 269,070 
Nov. 24. 65 57,025 342,785 212,065 
Dec. 1.. 63 65,576 312,385 174,015 
Dec. 8.. 45 36,926 190,515 128,100 355 8,040 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 11) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Dec. 11 Year ago 
BOR coe vdaveieess $39. 50@40. 00 $26.00 @26.50 
Stand, middlings.. 40.00@40.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings.. . 46.00@47.00 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 55.00@55.50 43.00@48.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Dec. 11 Year ago 
$45.10@45.60 $31.50@32.00 
Stand. middlings.. 45.60@46.10 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlings... 651.60@652.60 40.50@42.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 60.60@61.10 48.50@53.60 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$65.00@65.50 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 56.00@66.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 53.00@53.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.25@10.25 
Corn meal, white*...........+. 9.76@10.75 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.60@10.26 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.25@10.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 8.560@ 9.26 
Whole wheat fiour, bbi* ..... 
Graham, standard, bbl* .. 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood... 
Mill screenings, per ton .. 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@60.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50. poe yes 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00@40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 24. :00@ 30. 00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... : 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs rey Per 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- ib “sackst «+++ @58.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


Standard bran .... 








- 16. :00@30. 00 





No. 1 No. 2 

Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .......+.++. 2.17 2.14 
Red spring ......t..seee005. 3.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .......++-.+-+ 2.21 2.18 
TUT wc ccccccecscrecssess 2.17 2.14 
Red durum’........-. 6 2.07 
Dark hard winter 2.18 
Hard winter .. 2.14 
Yellow hard wint 2.10 
Red winter .. 2.14 





Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price ig fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
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WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday were: Dec, ‘3 
Dec. 8 Dec. 1 1916 

Wheat, bus -1,597,120 2,105,760 3,418,680 

Flour, bbis ...... 19,873 20,690 24,379 


Milistuff, tons ... 2,051 1,407 1,178 
Corn, bus ....... 138,990 144,160 473,660 
Oats, bus ... 514,080 676,710 640,000 
Barley, bus ..... 518,300 684,360 . 837,200 
Rye, bus ........ 220,720 - 257,400 264,480 
Flaxseed, bus ... 91,800 146,300 311,300 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Dec. 9 

Dec. 8 Dee. 1 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 549,810 598,950 951,060 
Flour, bbis ...... 463,564 630,956 378,582 
Millstuff, tons ... 18,306 17,829 14,137 
Corn, bus ....... 152,320 21,000 342,000 
Oats, bus ++ +1,888,520 225,330 799,260 
Barley, bus ..... 86,720 126,160 706,120 
7 Se Beery 104,280 18,620 236,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 24,200 6,500 34,580 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
8, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 


























Dec. 8 Dec. 1 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 149 283 
No. 2 dark northern spring. . 68 130 
Other dark northern spring. . 50 63 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 282 457 
No, 2 northern spring ....... 237 369 
Other northern spring ..... « 284 365 
No..1 red spring ..........6. 5 10 
Other red spring .......... e 29 43 
Red spring humpback ....... 22 26 
Amber durum .. 91 119 
Durum ........ ‘ 52 85 
ROG. GOPUM svc c cw ccccccesecs 3 
Mixed wheat ..,... 162 264 
Dark hard winter 16 38 
BBO SUOOEE sch isccccdeccecs 36 93 
. Yellow hard winter ......... 1 6 
Red WIMTSE sicccwccsccccccss 1 11 
ROE WORE 6 ccccccccccsvcsce 2 4 
BEE ME wc tesvcbecsboeesecese ees 2 
BEGG WAUO Va cceeeciOvbciuecs os 1 
OS WRU 54 0.65 0.2 0.0:p0'b 40% 62 1 oa 
GN sb.ccuckhaNbedissuvcbs 1,461 2,357 
Comparisons for other years: 
Dec. 9 Dec. 11 Dec. 12 
1916 1916 1914 
Mec} BARE cscs 136 286 4 
No. 1 northern ..... 167 2,207 614 
No. 2 northern ..... 104 1,603 581 
WG FS ovccecdavocces 388 786 580 
MO Eide aivwesovtscs 808 489 462 
Rejected .......... See 83 88 
No-grade .......... 28 143 33 
Sample grade ...... 462 113 eee 
Totals, spring ....1,893 5,710 2,362 
Hard winter ....... 589 409 506 
Macaroni ......... + 167 246 80 
BEE oh ccdecpeves 244 264 52 
EET, wadbeseces « 172 39 2 
DOTR 2 ccckcscees 3,065 6,668 3,002 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Dec. 9 Dec. 11 
Dec.8 Dec.1 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... ove 0% 466 203 
No. 1 northern... ... 1,792 1,878 
No. 2 northern... ... 2,311 1,953 
Other grades .. eee 6,914 2,743 
Totals ....... 556 589 11,483 6,777 
Be 3926 2. cvckis SEF88: SETI consd. “Veves 
Em-2928 ..ccccne BTL.2OG DEFOR ceeds “seees 
EM. 2939 *.. seers 24,836 BBGOC  ccece § cccse 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


orn Oats 

BR ES ngdieccecten 190 @195 72% @73% 
BIOS, BD osvicccctocs 195 @200 74% @75% 
Bee, OG keccweceses 200 @205 74% @76% 
WOO, TF casavcccers 200 @205 71% @72% 
BOG, 8 ncvivscccee — @195 70% @71% 
BOG, BO civsevceses @18 71% @72% 
Dec, 11, 1916 ..... e%e 87% 49% @49% 

R Barley 
Dec. 113@140 
Dec. 115@142 
Dec. 117@145 
Dec. 118 @146 
Dec. 119@148 
Dec. 10 121@152 
Dec. 78@113 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 9 Dec. 11 Dec. 12 
Dec.8 Dec. 1 1916 1915 1914 


Corn ... 27 17 82 14 373 
Oats -2,423 2,716 7,131 8,407 4,455 
Barley.. 727 724 640 587 683 
Rye .... 683 615 638 457 197 
Flaxseed. 653 47 264 137 354 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Dec. 11.—For the week, oats were in ex- 
cellent demand and prices were steady, com- 
Pared with the futures. Feeders and grind- 
ers were good buyers. No shipping demand, 
due to the railroad embargo. No. 3 white 
sold today at %@ic over the Minneapolis 
December, or 72% @78c bu; No. 4 white, 71% 
@72%c. 

Corn was active, but prices were weaker, 
being about 20c lower for the week. Offer- 
ings were light, and were cleaned up dally. 
No. 3 yellow was quoted today at $1.70@1.75 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.65@1.70; other grades, 
50c @$1.60. 

Rye was in good milling demand and 
strong all the week. Offerings were mod- 
erate, and met with ready acceptance. No. 
2 sold at $1.81@1.82 bu tcday. 

Barley prices are about 9@12c bu higher 
for the week. This advance was due to the 
keen demand from milis for Darley of good 
milling quality. Today, however, mills were 
out of the.market, as they considered prices 
too higt. Feed grades were active all the 
week. Range quoted today, $1.21@1.52 bu. 











ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 
Albany ....«.... 265.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ..... 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret . 22.0 Pittsburgh -- 19.0 
Binghamton ... 22.8 Portland ...... 27.8 
Boston ........ 27.8 Portiand*® ..... 24.0 
Boston* ....... 24.0 Punxsutawney . 22.8 
Bostont .....-. 25.0 Quebec ......:. 32.8 
Buffalo ....... 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning ««.s-.- 22.8 Rochester ..... 22.8 
Elmira ........ 22.8 Rockland ...... 27.8 
a no 19.0 Schenectady ... 25.1 
Hornell . 22.8 Scranton 23.8 
Ithaca . 22.8 Stanstead - 27.8 
Montreal 27.8 Syracuse . 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 DHE. ie. cnctee 25.1 
Newport News* 22.0 Utiom —...civeee 24.1 
New York...... 25.8 Wayland ...... 22.8 
New York*..... 24.0 Chicago (local). 10.0 
New Yorkf..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre .. 23.8 


Ogdensburg ... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Exp@rt all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to—, 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston .......- 24.0 8. 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ......+. _ 22.0 8.1 13.9 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 
A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago; milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 


penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 

———————_To—__—— 

Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont..... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont........... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont...........+.+ 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont.........+-+ 31 88% 
Glendive, Mont.........++. 21 28% 
Helena, Mont.........-.++.- 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb............+. 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo...........- 12. 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 





From— From— 

Brandon .......--+ 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw .....-..- 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .... 2-0 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ......++- - 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore. - 15 
Rapid City ....... 14 Coutts ....... scene 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 26 
Coronation ...... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ......+-++se00+ 29.4 39.0 
MARCO 26 cece scisccnccvesers 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ........-+-+++ 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham ......++««+++-+ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ....+-+-seeeee 29.4 39.0 
HON on sb cc oss cbberescecs 29.4 39.0 
BEGRO. oo cniesincs sseevscsves 17.5 27.6 
POMPG ..cssesccrcsseesseres 29.4 42.0 
BEIOMEE 0 6.4 cdr vows recdsoce 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
Athens ..... 32.4 42.0 
Augusta .... 32.4 42.0 
Charleston 29.4 - 39.0 





KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York......- 29.5 Scranton ..... «+ 27.6 
Boston ......++. 31.56 Baltimore ..... 26.5 
Philadelphia 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh .....- 23.0 Detroit ........ 19.9 
Albany ......+. 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.5 
Syracuse ......-. 26.6 Cleveland ..... - 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......+++ 28.56 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ....... - 29.5 
Philadelphia . 27.5 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports... 26.5 Montreal ...... - 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
fail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 






° ne 14.5 Pittsburgh .. 
Syracuse ....... 14.5 Albany ..... 
New York ..... - 17.5 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO 

Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to _ points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 

New York ...... 14 12 14 12 

2 Eewerririgre | | 12 16 12 
Philadelphia 






Baltimore 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond . 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11,6 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C 11.5 ob 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

We Wao ek se ° 1 10.5 . 
Albany ......-.. 18.5 we 18.5 ° 
OUOs  .sccvsed o. 128 we 12 “és 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 es 11 ae 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 oe 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States © 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 8 








¢ a | 

Wheat Corn Oats .Rye Briy 

Baltimore .. 1,320 517 596 728 20 
Boston ..... 746 dee 611 | eee er 
Buffalo ..... 9,060 _ 12 1,078 877 1,234 
Chicago .... 1,151 401 4,725 241 448 
Detroit ae 113 16 110 BE. . wes 
Duluth ..... 669 ke 15 29 130 
Galveston ... 15 3 ce 54 12 
Indianapolis. 129 188 671 | Eee ee 


Kansas City. 1,414 177 .1,278 120... 
Milwaukee .. 792 14 549 158 185 
Minneapolis. . 556 27 2,423 683 1727 


New Orleans.- 53 82 452 120 495 
Newp. News. tee see eee re 
New York... 2,670 11 1,376 458 3828 
Omaha ..... 432 128 670 81 16 
Peoria ...... 28 2 562 


Philadelphia. 733 10. 708 29 10 

















St. Louis ... 246 107 191 U3 2 
Toledo ...... 872 35 108 | Pee 
Lakes .....+ 4,670 ese eee ove 45 

Totals .... 25,672 1,730 16,770 3,331 3,652 
Dec. , 1917 21,031 1,932 18,595 3,818 3,910 


1 
Dec. 9, 1916 59,186 8,373 49,470 2,014 4,773 
Dec, 11, 1915 46,024 5,181 20,054 2,527 3,188 
Dec. 12, 1914 76,240 10,226 32,184 1,397 4,958 
Changes for the week: Increase—Wheat, 
4,641,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 202,000 bus; 
oats, 1,825,000; rye, 87,000; barley, 258,000. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal prices are again higher at 
Minneapolis, crushers having advanced val- 
ues $2 ton during the week. Meal today is 
quoted at $58 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. De- 
mand has been keen all the week, and buy- 
ing was general and of good volume. The 
car situation still interferes to some extent 
with business. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fair at $1.15@ 
1.16 per gallon, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

* «* 


Daily closing’ prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

-——Mpls—¥ Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 





Dec. 4,...$3.29% 3.27% 3.30 3.25 3.24% 
Dec. 65.... 3.29 3.27 3.28% 3.23% 3.23% 
Dec. 6.... 3.26 3.24% 3.20% 3.20% 3.20 

Dec. 7.... 8.30% 3.25% 8.26% 3.21% 3.19% 
Dec. 8.... 3.31 3.26% 3.27% 3.22% 3.19% 
Dec. 10.... 3.25% 3.28% 3.28 3.24% 3.21% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7~——Receipts——, -——-In store—_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 92 811 268 53 264 137 
Duluth .... 127 642 219 822 695 863 

Totals.... 219 953 487 875 959 1,000 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 8, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1917 1916 











1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....2,383 4,819 492 817 
Pear 1,444 56,656 1,319 6,018 
Totals .......3,827 10,475 1,811 6,835 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 1, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 724,000 19,000 140,000 47,000 
Baltimore .. 534,000 .....  «se«s 418,000 
Mowe Mews iii ve: ( Ssden 25,000 782,000 
N. Orleans.. 282,000 111,000 ..... 1,001,000 





Tots., wk.1,540,000 130,000 165,000 2,248,000 
Prev. wk...2,662,000 271,000 183,000 1,904,000 
U. Kingdom 498,000 63,000 35,000 


Continent ..1,032,000  ..... 23,000 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

Be sb woes bf hes ba 40,000 ..... e 
, ec Se ee ery ye yk eee . 
Other 

countries. 11,000 67,000 11,000 ...... 





Totals ...1,540,000 130,000 165,000 


Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 





Dec. 1,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 38,867,000 132,295,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 2,484,000 6,379,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 45,047,000 161,001,000 
Corn, bus .......+.+. 7,261,000 20,838,000 


Oats, bus .......44-. 46,821,000 53,108,000 | 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Dec. 9 Dec. 11 
Wheat— Dec.8 Dee. 1 1916 1915 
America ....- 6,833 56,995 7,809 11,440 
Russia ....... PS ee ae 206 
India ..é..¢s<> 160 220 eae 
Argentina .... 417 184 1,288 168 
Australia ..... 450 520 692 160 
Others ....... ea 84 128 288 
'Tots., wheat 7,860 17,003 10,926 12,262 
OND cicécchews 594 1,228 3,070 1,627 
On passage— 
WOH oc aie GR. hae Oude 40,808 38,400 
COPD 6.050% i Othe. 5 Rew eu -eb bee 22,721 19,728 


apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 2 cars; 
heading, 1; total, 3 cars. 

The use Minnea flour mills of 
12,550 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 56,600 patent hoops and 43,900 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of fiour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

oa————Sales———_._ Make 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dee. 8.*12,795 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,716 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,836 
Nov. 24. 21,560 21,385 32,635 21,986 17,090 
Nov. 17. 18,565 34,865 33,370 21,426 20,115 
Nov. 10. 23,120 25,905 25,310 19,170 17,605 
Nov. 3. 28,766 24,670 23,550 20,525 18,695 
Oct. 27,. 21,865 16,020 29,785 23,585 17,535 
Oct. 20,. 15,490 16,080 30,095 15,080 18,245 
Oct. 13.. 20,270 19,620 29,850 26,105 21,815 
Oct. 6.. 22,560 20,446 32,090 19,435 18,930 

*These figures include 905 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b, cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M.....$12.50 @13.00 
Gum staves, M ....... - 12.00 @12.50 
Basswood heading, set...... 14 @ .14% 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. .13 138% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 18.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 56% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M ..........- 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M ........+++ 10. @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .......... 6.00 8 6.50 





Head linings, carload, M.... .30 40 
Head linings, small lots, M. 40 < 

Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Mihne- 
apolis ag to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrela—, No; 1917 
shops —< made shops sold 
‘ 60 


Dee. 8.... 2 655 4 2,425 
Dec, 1.... 8 2,945 3,600 4 2,615 
Nov. 24.... 3 2,335 2,726 6 1,960 
Nov. 17.... 3 805 2,105 5 4,315 
Nov. 10.... 3 2,475 8,210 4 2,380 
Nov. 3.... 3 2,630 2,335 5 3,665 
Oct. 27.... 3 2,650 2,416 6 8,085 
Oct. 20.... 8 2,535 3,750 4 1,240 
Oct. 13.... 3 4,700 4,150 4 2.975 
Oct. 6.... 8 3,360 3,655 5 1,170 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending Dec. 
7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Oats Barley Flax 
> 2h Sa 321 86 an 
Empire .....+..+.. 369 59 76 
Consolidated 109 53 65 
Ogilvie .......... 51 61 Hear 
Western ......... 99 13 154 
G. G. G. Co. 296 63 “se 
Fort William 178 69 84 
Eastern .......++.« 88 14 on 
2 © SSSA 1,220 137 73 
Northwestern .... ese we “as 
Can. Northern ... 446 769 288 60 
Horn & Co. ...... 76 71 24 70 
Government ..... 200 146 52 102 
Thunder Bay .... 162 248 57 27 
Davidson & Smit 308 234 64 ves 

TORR 60 cccvvine 3,221 4,200 1,041 703 
Year ago ........ 13,213 6,860 818 793 
Receipts ......+. 5,124 1,380 295 381 
Lake shipments.. 8,129 1,696 3 289 
Rail shipments... 1381 240 34 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— 

o. 1 hard ..... 


No. 1 northern.. 
No, 2 northern... 
No, 3 northern.. 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, —Duluth— Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Dec. 6.. 236 484 1658 832 1,095 
Dec, 6.. 152 5388 116 112 662 1,139 
Dec. 7.... 203 387 93 111 499 1,026 
Dec. 8.... 183 312 182 136 642 895 
Dec. 10.... 290 837 82 111 428 1,714 
Dec, 11.... 225 409 183 181 503 911 











Totals...1,289 2,867 763 759 3,566 6,786 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: . 

“Shikove’’; No. 98,806. Owner, Flory Mill- 
ing Co., Bangor, Pa. Used on rye flour. 

“Green Velvet"; No. 99,856. Owner, Louis 
J. Meader, New York. “Used on stockfeed. 

“High Flight”; No. 106,021. Owner, Co- 
lumbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Snow. Puff’; No, 106,147. Owner, Advance 
Mill & Elevator Co., Carrollton, Ill. ‘Used on 
self-rising flour. : 

“Pretty Prairie’; No. 106,165. Owner, 
— Cc. Schwall, New York. Used on wheat 

our, 

Calf, with head in bucket, inclosed in cir- 
cle; No. 104,515. Owner, Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal Factory, Waukegan, Iil. sed on meal, 
calf meal, pig meal, lamb meal and dairy 
meal, such meal in each instance bei a 
po ground feed mainly computed of 
cereals. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 810.) 

A special train of between 90 and 100 
cars containing approximately 4,000 tons 
of flour will p Bg . =f this even- 
ing for Duluth to catch last boat of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. This 
boat will leave either Wednesday evenin 
or on Thursday. Conditions at Dulu 
are reported to be fair, as tugs are keep- 
ing the slips and channels open. A mes- 
sage received at Minneapolis today says 
that 25 steamers were caught in the ice 
at Lake St. Claire, near Detroit, but that 
two ice breakers were there and that most 
likely the boats would be cleared this 
afternoon. The shipping companies ex- 
pect to have no trouble in being able to 
move all flour and feed at Duluth for 
shipment east. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Molasses feed is quoted at $52@55 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Iowa points. 

Henry C. Joehnk, man of the 
Champion Feed Milling Co.,. Lyons, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis Dec. 8-10, looking up 
the screenings situation. 

The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., of which George G. Riegger, 
Minneapolis, is the principal, subscri 
= to the Canadian Victory Bond 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 
decreased 20,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Dec. 11, was about 536,000 bus, 
against 11,783,000 in 1916. 

Minnéapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,821,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,047,000 
bus, against 2,468,000 in 1916. 

Considerable interest was evinced in the 


‘government hearing on wheat grades held 


in Minneapolis, Dec. 6-7. It was attended 
p farmers, grain-dealers and millers,-and 
all had more or less objections to offer to 
the Bsc a system of grading. The prin- 
cipal objection advanced by the producer 
was that wheat, that Bs Shae would 
grade No. 1, was graded No. 3 or lower 
because of the presence of a small ad- 
mixture of foreign seed. Under the old 
state grading system, this wheat would 
have been graded No. 1, with a few pounds 
dockage for the seed. 





Flour and Grain Exports 


In an article on the “Heavy Burden Put 
Upon Our Allies,’ the Manufacturers’ 
Record gives the total wheat exports, 
mainly to the allies, for the nine months 
ended September, 1917, as 91,418,000 bus, 
and adds that, while this is nearly 22,000,- 
000 bus less than for the corresponding 
period last year, the increase in value was 
nearly $60,000,000. ‘ 

A decrease of 2,500,000 bbls in the ex- 
portation of flour is noted, and that the 
smaller quantity cost $20,000,000 more. 

“There is no way of helping this situa- 
tion,” says the Record, “until increased 
production in this country catches up with 
the demand. Increased production to the 
utmost extent of our ‘ability should be the 
gospel preached everywhere.” 


A further reduction of Mexican freight 
rates on cereals has been ordered, says « 
report from Mexico City, amounting to 
50 per cent. This means a rate on corn 
from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City of 18 
pesos and 27 centavos (about $10) ton. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec. 10.—(Special Telegram )- 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from a!! 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Dec. 9 Dec. 11 
Destination— Dec.8 Dec.1 1916 1915 











London ........ 6,000 10,000 23,000 13,20° 
Liverpool ...... TOO cede 8,000 13,574 
Glasgow ....6.5 ceane 26,000 80,000 42,422 
EMIGR 6 ovcoces 6 eee cs CS ows 7,000 4,00/ 
Df Re eae | Vetoes “Re aa's Peace 357 
; wre rere Ey ee ae era | en 
France ........ 48,000 19,000 38,000 4,71! 
DEMON. cs cvicd 6k oases 26,000 ....-- 
TrelaM ..eesie se beeee Sevavs nbvee 37,000 
Greece ....... Sb ee we 8? Lind ose 29,476 
Rotterdam ..... «25+  seees 22,000 ....- 
BOrgen .v.cecec) acoce eseee 8,000 .«...-- 
ee ee a ee re 
Norway, Sweden ..... 0 .s1.6 seees 12,104 
ore oc 06 BO0CO.. wn ose 51,000 8,233 
Cuba ........ oe ova 13,000 8,000 8,32! 
7 Re Serie 2,000 2,000 20,607 
San Domfngo .. ... 5,000 12,000 3,55 

Other W. I’s... ..... 37,000 49,000 51,756 
Cen. America .; ..... eeeet 14,000 10,000 
Brazil ......... «+--+ 19,000 4,000 64,505 
Other 8. A. ....  ....» 21,000. 4,000 12,371 
B. N. America... ..... £006. © avis 400 
ALPPICR foeciiccs eevee 4,50OH) secee ces: 





cesses 4,000 ...-- 
Others ......... 42,000 9,000 114,000 16,29! 
Totals .......112,000 165,000 468,000 345,391 
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Décentins 12, 1917 
URGES CANADA PORT NEED 


Quebec Board of Trade Places Lack of Fa- 
cllities for Grain at Sea Terminals Be- 
fore Montreal Board for Indorsement 


MonTreat, Que., Dec. 8—The urgent 
need of terminal facilities at Quebec 
for the transcontinental and other rail- 
ways running into that seaport has been 
placed before the members of the coun- 
cil of the Board of Trade here, a lengthy 
letter having been received from the 
Quebec board. It was addressed to the 
minister of railways and asked for the 
indorsement of the Montreal board. 

The letter sets forth that the Transcon- 
tinental Railway was undertaken to cheap- 
en the cost of grain transportation from 
the west, to give all ocean traffic to Cana- 
dian seaports. It is pointed out that the 
only terminal facilities now at Quebec 
are those belonging to the Canadian Pa- 
cifie Railroad, the greatest rival of the 
Transcontinental, and that the elevator 
storage capacity is only 2,000,000 bus, 
which would be completely used up after 
two weeks’ work by the railways. 

The absence of terminal facilities at 
Quebec, Halifax or St. John for the gov- 
ernment railways resulted in more than 
two-thirds of the grain export trade bein 
diverted to ports in the United States, | 
the board points out the serious conse- 
quence of such a state of affairs being al- 
lowed to continue. It also asks that the 
government build and operate at least 10 
large ocean steamers, to handle the freight 
of the government railway system. 


In response to the above, the Montreal - 


Board of Trade refused to change its 
opinion regarding the impropriety of ask- 
ing the government, at the present time, 
to provide terminal facilities at Quebec 
for the Transcontinental and other rail- 
ways. It considers that, in view of the 
abnormal conditions created by the war, 
which affect railway transportation, ocean 
tonnage, ete., the’ government could not 
be expeeted to consider any big scheme 
until peace is in sight. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





In a recent press report from Montreal 
it was stated that the president of the 
Quebec Board of Trade, J. G. Scott, had 
shown conditions of Canadian seaports in 
so far as their capacity is concerned for 
the handling of Canada’s enormous grain 
crops. The report says, further: 

“He shows that the great bulk of Cana- 
dian grain exports go through New York 
and other United States ports; that the 
port of New York last year handled 193,- 
000,000 bus Canadian grain, while the port 
of Montreal handled only 54,000,000, and 
the other ports of the Dominion, Quebec, 
Halifax and St. John, N. B., handled prac- 
tically nothing in comparison. 

“All this because of the shortsighted- 
ness of the present and past Canadian 
federal governments who have not con- 
structed the proper railway terminals at 
seaboard or forced the Canadian railways 
to do so. 


STRONG INFLUENCE FOR DELAY 

“Many large and influential factions, 
including the Montreal Board of Trade, 
are in favor of the Canadian government 
delaying the provision of terminal fa- 
cilities at the port of Quebec until after 
the war, which had been contemplated on 
a large scale, : 

“In reply to this Mr. Scott says that the 
greatest menaee to the continued pros- 
perity of Canada lies in the fact that New 
York and other American ports are tak- 
ing the export grain trade away from 
Canada, owing to the lack of proper har- 
bor facilities to handle the Canadian grain 
crop at any and all Canadian ports. He 
continues: ’ 

“If the buildirg of large terminals at 
the Canadian ports for the handling of 
grain is delated until the end of the war, 
then the United States will have all our 
export grain trade and we will be unable 
to get it back. 


SAYS MISTAKE WAS MADE 


_ ‘Last year 193,000,000 bus grain grown 
in the Canadian Northwest Provinces 
found its way to Buffalo, and thence by 
rail to New York and to the ocean vessels 
there. It could not be otherwise, because, 
4s shown by a special report of the Mon- 
treal Harbor mission a short time 
ago, Canada has made a fatal mistake of 
building grain storage for 68,000,000 bus 
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on the upper lakes and for only 12,000,- 
000 at our seaports” 

“Of this amount, Montreal has nearly 
10,000,000 bus of water front storage, and 
can take n from the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk railways and from the 
canals coming from the Great Lakes. 
Now that the Canadian Northern is com- 
pleting a railway terminal at Montreal, 
even the present capacity will be far too 
small next year. 

“*At Quebec,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘the po- 
sition is deplorable, There the big Trans- 
continental has no terminals of its own. 
In fact, all the port of Quebee was able to 
do in the way of grain last year was to 
load six small steamers from its one small 
grain elevator. 

“‘The dockage facilities at Quebec al- 
low for only a very few steamers; at Hali- 
fax, when extension work is completed, 
there will be dockage for 27 large steam- 
ers, and at St. Johns, outside of the few 
berths now in use, 25 new ones are to be 
constructed; but at none of these ports 
is there anything like the needed facilities 
to handle more than a combined total of 
2,000,000 bus of grain per annum. 

“The New York barge canal from Buf- 
falo to Albany will be finished, 12 feet in 
depth, next year, and the city of New 
York already is arranging a vast increase 
of its harbor and grain storage facilities 
to handle the grain which will be brought 
down through this canal, most of which 
will come from the Canadian Northwest.’ ” 





Defines ‘‘Transportation”’ 

The Chicago & North Western Railway 
has received from the Treasury depart- 
ment a ruling that definition of “trans- 
portation,” in its relation to the business 
of common carriers, contained in the in- 
terstate commerce act, is held to apply to 
that term as used in the federal revenue 
act, and is as follows, according to a 
Chicago dispatch: 

“The term ‘transportation’ shall include 
cars and other vehicles and all instru- 
mentalities and facilities of shipment or 
carriage, irrespective of ownership or of 
any contract, express or implied, for the 
use thereof, and all services in connection 
with the receipt, delivery, elevation and 
transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigera- 
tion or icing, roomy and handling of 
property transported.” 





Definite Dates in Cables 

According to a recent issue of the gov- 
ernment’s Commerce Reports, several mis- 
understandings between American ex- 
pores and foreign buyers have recently 

nm brought to the attention of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, as a result of the neglect. of the 
exporters to give definite information in 
a cable quotation relative to the length of 
time that the quotation holds good, and 
the following is advised: When giving 
quotations by cable that are contingent 
upon prompt acceptance, it is considered 
highly desirable that exporters state defi- 
nitely in their cables the date on which 
the quotation will expire. They are also 
pr. 5 to cable promptly to foreign pur- 
chasers if the cable from the purchaser 
is received after the date fixed in the 
original cablegram. 

Cables are subject to more or less delay, 
owing to the censorship and the press of 
government business, and it is ieved 
that misunderstandings will be avoided if 
a definite date is fixed for the expiration 
of all offers that require prompt accept- 
ance, and if the purchaser is promptly ad- 
vised in case his acceptance is received too 
late. 





Explains Railroad Pool 

Chairman Harrison, of the Railroads’ 
War Board, has issued the following: 

“The interstate commerce act forbids 
the pooling of freight traffic or earnings 
by Pash He railways. The plan which 
we have adopted does not involve or con- 
template the pooling of either traffic or 
earnings. 

“We have merely arranged for the use 
of re facilities in common at places 
and to the extent necessary to enlarge 
sufficiently the capacity of the eastern 
railroads, If the word ‘pool’ is applicable, 
what we have partially pooled are the 
physical facilities. 

“The condition we are dealing with is 
analogous to that brought about at times 
by accidents or by floods, such as that at 
Dayton, Ohio, a few years ago. The flood 


at Dayton made it for certain 
railways to handle the traffic which 
norm: came to them. Therefore, 

dive large amounts of traffic to rail- 


ways which were still open. 

“Similarly, at the present time, certain 
railway lines have become so congested 
that they cannot handle all of the business 
which is coming to them, and we are 
adopting measures to bring about greater 
utilization of other railway lines to re- 
lieve the situation. 

“There is no similarity between these 
measures and the a ents for the pool- 
ing of traffic and earnings, which are for- 
bidden by the interstate commerce act.” 





Big Lakes Ship Merger 

Toronto Globe: Virtually all of the 
bulk freight ships on the Great Lakes, a 
fleet of approximately 400 ships carrying 
ores, coal and grain on the five inland 
seas, will be “mobilized” next season in 
the interest of efficiency, operated under 
one management. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association, on ap- 
proval so far of members holding 85 per 
cent of the tonnage represented in the 
organization, has voted for the mobiliza- 
tion. The association’s members own or 
control more than 90 per cent of the bulk 
tonnage on the lakes. The committee 
which will have in charge the operation of 
the gigantic fleet has been unanimously 
chosen, and this winter will outline in de- 
tail its work for the 1918 season. 

It consists of Harry Coulby, Cleveland, 
president of the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation; John S. Ashley, Cleve- 
land, manager for M. A. Hanna & Co; H. 
S. Wilkinson, Syracuse,.N. Y., manager 
of the Great Lakes Steamship Co; C. D. 
Dyer, Pittsburgh, vice-president of the 
Shenango Steamship Co., and Captain 
Charles L, Hutchinson, Cleveland, mana- 
ger of the Pioneer Steamship Co. 

Members of the committee have been 
engaged for weeks investigating the feasi- 
bility of operating under the new plan, 
and its adoption results. 





Extend Export Licenses 

The War Trade Board recognizes the 
need in many instances for the extension 
of an export license beyond its expiration 
date. Accordingly the Bureau of Exports, 
of the board, has drawn up an application 
for extension of export licenses. 

These forms, which will receive consid- 
eration in the same manner as original 
applications for licenses, are available at 
the Washington office of the bureau 1435 
K Street, N. W., and at the branch offices. 





Luis Cabrera, Mexico’s special repre- 
sentative to get a supply of corn and 
other foodstuffs in this country, has ar- 
rived in Washington and begun negotia- 
tions with Secretary Lansing, of the State 
department. It is stated that Mexico will 
endeavor to secure several million bushels 
of the bumper corn crop. It is. believed 
that the United States will require a 
guaranty that the grain will not be used 
for speculative purposes. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 

ture, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—1917— 1916 1915 

Wheat— acres us us bus 
Winter .. 27,653 418,070 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,039 232,750 158,142 351,854 





Tot. wheat. 46,692 650,828 639,886 1,025,801 
seeves 121,045 3,159,494 1,583,241 2,994,793 


Oats ...... 43,161 1,587,206 1,251,992 1,549,030 
Barley 8,379 208,975 180,927 228,851 
Rye vc caewe 3,772 60,145 47,383 54,050 
Flaxseed... 1,939 8,473 15,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 51,353 79,428 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. 965 17,460 11,840 15,056 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 


mot ACO -—— Bushels——, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1917.. 27,653 19,089 46,692 418 233 661 
1916.. $4,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 362 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,633 63,541 685 206 891 
1918.. 31,690 18,486 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45;815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,548 481 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 636 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 17387 
1908... 80,026 17,531 47,557 4388 227 665 
1907. 8,405 16,800 45,211 409 226 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,8306 493 242 735 
1905.;. 29,988 17,872 47,364 419 278 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 3825 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,964 49,466 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,667 19,646 46,202 363 307 670 
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CANADIAN WHEAT TESTS 


Milling and Baking Quality of This Year's 
Wheat as Shown by Laboratory 
Tests 


Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist in charge 
of the Dominion government’s grain re- 
search laboratories at Winnipeg, has 
given out a statement covering some of 
the results of this year’s work on various 
grades of western Canadian wheat. The 
relative values can be judged from the 
following tables. It will be noticed that 
comparatively small differences only are 
to be observed in the quality of the flour 
from No. 1 hard, No. 1 northern, No. 2 
northern and No. 3 northern. 

“The color of the flour from No. 4 is 
practically the only difference, as com- 
pared with the higher grades. The vol- 
ume, texture and general appearance of 
the loaf is good, but the color has a slight- 
ly grayish cast. The loaf from grade No. 
5 is a little smaller than that from No. 4, 
and the grayish color of the flour is more 
pronounced. 

“While it must be admitted that the 
flour from Nos. 4 and 5 is of a distinctly 
lower baking quality than that produced 
from the higher grades, it should be re- 
membered that there is no evidence that 
any real differences exist in the nutritive 
value of the flour from the different 
grades when milled in the proportion 
shown in the table. 

“Every endeavor was made to mill the 
flour to approximately the same degree, 
and that this has been accomplished is 
evidenced by the ash content, which is 
very nearly the same for each grade. 

“It is not to be supposed that these fig- 
ures represent the actual yields which 
would be obtained by a commercial mill, 
since undoubtedly these could be increased 
2 or 3 per cent. They do indicate, how- 
ever, the relative amount of flour obtain- 
able from each grade. 

“As to their accuracy, it may be said 
that they are the average results of a 
large number of millings, all in close 
agreement. The yield of flour is reckoned 
on the commercially cleaned wheat and 
recalculated to a basis of 13.5 per cent 
moisture for both the wheat and the flour.” 

Milling results on average samples of 
grades 1917-18 crop follow: 


aa Ma Pee Cee 

S ® §,° gi gS 35 &, 

F 83 £83 8% 3% 8% S8 4 

oO FR o48 68 £8 £a BQ 2 
1 hard... 63% 0.3 27.6 2.0 72.2 0.0 .51 
1 nor.... 63 1.1 27.4 2.2 71.0.0.5 .54 
2 nor.... 62 1.0 28.3 2.4 70.0 0.7 .64 
3 nor.... 63 1.5 26.4 2.4 70.9 1.2 .64 
No. 4.... 63 2.0 28.8 1.9 68.2 1.0 .56 
No. 56.... 62 2.5 30.4 3.0 66.1 1.0 .56 


Baking results on straight grade flour 
1917-18 crop were: 


E 
> o 
§ 3 $ 
Ses Ors o «a 
o pe po © ‘ s be 
$f yw 3 8 € i 
£ 2° $9 Ss i) oS Se 
oS < ) n oO & Oa 
a 65.0 1620 .50 90 90 89 
3 GR ss vss 68.0 1650 -50 88 88 90 
S MOF iss. 67.0 1690 49 86 86 90 
S BOPicdcce 65.5 1550 47 89 88 8s 
BOK Bi céees 68 1590 -45 *82 88 86 
No. 6&...... 9 1550 45 78 84 84 


*Gray. tVery gray. 

(1) Absorption denotes the amount of 
water, cubic centimeters, necessary to add 
to 100 grains of flour to make a dough of 
normal consistency. 

(2) Shape measurement is a ratio of ex- . 
treme width of the loaf above the edge of 
the pan to the extreme height above the 
edge. 

(3) The differences in color, texture and 
general appearance are expressed by an 
arbitrary scale in which 100 would denote 
normal color, texture and general appear- 
ance, 


It is of interest to note that the baking 
quality of the bread from this year’s crop, 
as compared with last year’s, is very high, 
and the differences found between the 
values of the higher and the lower grades 
are much less marked. 





United States Crops—All Grains 

The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 

by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
3,159 1,587 209 60 8 17 


1916 640 2,683 1,252 181 47 16 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 «15 
1914 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,125 1,418 4 36 28 19 
1911 621 2,531 922 160 383 19 = 18 
1910 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 165 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 45,620, or 97 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 28,180, or 60 per cent, last 
week, 22,696, or 55 per cent, a year ago, 
23,685, or 58 per cent, two years ago, and 
28,789, or 71 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 42,025, or 73 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 42,345, or 74 per cent, 
last week, 52,460, or 92 per cent, a year 
ago, and 43,167, or 76 per cent, two years 
ago. 

r THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The local demand for soft wheat flours, 
which at present is the only outlet aside 
from government buying for the output 
of port mills, continues good, Interior 
mills are working some business to east- 
ern and southern territory, but are still 
out of line on account of wheat cost. It 
is apparent, however, that the time is 
approaching when central states soft 
wheat mills, either on account of the ex- 
haustion of supplies of wheat or through 
having used up their government allot- 
ments, will no longer be able to supply the 
eastern and southern trade. It is, there- 
fore, evident that interior Washington 
and Oregon mills and, in a lesser degree, 
port mills of the north Pacific Coast, will 
again enter those markets on a consider- 
able scale. 

Port mills quote blue-stem family pat- 
ent at $10 bbl, in 49’s; straights, $9.75; 
’ cut-off, $9.25. Government orders of port 
mills for club straights are based on 
$9.77 bbl, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Dakota flours are very scarce, and the 
limited receipts here are promptly taken 
by bakers. Dakota first patent is quoted 
at $11.15 bbl, in 98’s on track here; Mon- 
tana first patent, $10.20@10.30; first clear, 
$9.35@9.50. 

There is no let-up to the heavy demand 
for millfeed, and prices have been ad- 
vanced $1 ton since a week ago, makin 
the price to jobbers $31 ton for bran, an 
$83 for shorts. 


NO REBATING ALLOWED MILLERS 


T. B. Wilcox, chairman Pacific Coast 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, has issued a bulletin to millers call- 
ing attention to the fact that prices must 
be maintained in strict conformity with 
the regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion, and stating that where mills show 
excessive profits they will be subject to 
investigation, with liability of revocation 
of their licenses, and tnat the undue accu- 
mulation of profits in anticipation of a 
dull milling period later in the season will 
not be looked upon with favor. 

He also states that there are some ex- 
ceptions as to quotations on flour and feed 
to the general agreement of mills with 
government regulations which are greatly 
disturbing the entire situation, and that 
the consensus of opinion of the central 
committee is that, in adjusting profits, 
mills should not resort to rebating, but 
should bring down their average profits 
by the reduction of prices on future sales. 


NOTES 

James R. Smyth has purchased the in- 
terest of Lloyd Sweet in the mill at Chi- 
nook, Mont. 

November shipments of flour to San 
Francisco from Seattle and Tacoma were 
48,000 bbls; from Portland, 17,000. 

D. R. Fisher, of Great Falls, Mont., 
manager Montana grain department of 


the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., is in Se- 
atle. 

H. B. Lake, secretary Montana Millers’ 
Association, estimates that fully 70 per 


cent of the state’s wheat crop has moved: 


from farmers’ hands. 

W. E. Southard and L. C. Williams, of 
Wilson Creek, Wash., have let a contract 
to the Barnard Mfg. Co. for the equip- 
ment of a corn meal mill at Spokane, 
Wash. 

Millers using trade acceptances in flour 
and feed sales interpret war revenue 
law as making them liable to a stamp tax 
of 2c per $100 or fraction thereof, as they 
are not negotiable instruments payable 
on sight or demand. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
of Portland, Oregon, which has previously 
had an interest in the 200-pbl at Van- 
couver, Wash., has bought the interest of 
E. L. Bashford in the mill, and now con- 
trols and operates it. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., Inc., New York, was in Seattle this 
week, having come from New Orleans, 
where the company fecently opened a 
branch. It has also established a branch 
house at Vancouver, B. C. 

Bids will be open Dec. 12 by the army 
quartermaster, at Camp Lewis, Wash., for 
8,700,000 lbs oats and 300,000 Ibs bran, 
and on Dec. 10 on 11,600,000 Ibs hay, one- 
half deliverable at Camp Lewis, and one- 
half at Camp Karney, Cal. 

Oats and barley are in good demand, 
and have advanced 50c@$1 ton. No. 2 
feed barley is quoted at $57.50 ton; No. 2 
western Canada feed oats, $55.50@56 ton; 
38-lb white clipped eastern oats, $54.50. 
No. 3 yellow corn, December shipment, is 
quoted at $60.50 ton. 

Joseph T. Mannix, of a 
sailed this week for Shanghai. Mr. Man- 
nix will spend a year or more in the 
Orient, and will contribute a series of 
articles to The Northwestern Miller on the 
milling industry in Japan, Manchuria, 
China and Australia, and on other sub- 
jects of interest to the trade. 


The Fred A. Wilson ag econ Co. 
has been engaged by the Sperry Flour 
Co. as consulting engineers in installin 
machinery at the company’s 1,500-bbl m 
to be constructed at Spokane. Fred A. 
Wilson, of this company, has just finished 
acting in the same capacity in installing 
the machinery at the new 3,000-bbl units 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Letterhead capacities of flour mills do 
not always stand the acid test of actual 
production, nor are the forecasts of mill- 
builders as to capacities always freé from 
disappointment. A notable exception, 
however, is the new plant of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., planned for 5,000 bbls 
daily capacity, which turns out to have an 
actual capacity of 6,000 bbls a day. 


Seattle bakers have not so far com- 
plied with the Food Administration re- 
quest to reduce the price of bread, and 
still are maintaining the wholesale price 
of 8c for 16-0z loaves. The price cannot 
be reduced through the use of other ingre- 
dients than wheat flour, such as barl 
flour and corn flour, as they cost as muc 
or more than wheat flour. At Spokane, 
however, the bakers have reduced the 
price to 714c wholesale for 1-Ib loaves. 


Z. T. Vinson, Frank Meyer and H. B. 
Lyman have taken a three years’ lease 
from the Helena Milling Co. of the 200-bbl 
mill at Helena, Mont., and will operate it 
under the name of the Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co. The present mill, reconstructed 
from the old Sanford & Evans mill, made 
only one run when the promoter of the 
enterprise, C. G. Evans, died, about two 
years ago, since when the mill has been 
idle. The mill is eiectrically driven and 
equipped with Wolf machinery. 


in the flour situation this week. 


weekly capacity of 

bbls, was $1,253, or 91 per cent of ca- 
acity, against 27,183, or 82 per cent, 
ast week. 


There have been no new developments 
ern- 
ment orders for January delivery will be 
allotted in a few days, and in the mean- 
time the mills here are busy on December 
business. Patents remain at the former 
level of $10. 

There is no abatement of the strength 
of the millfeed market, and no letting up 
of demand, which is considerably in ad- 
vance of production. At the , bran 
is quoted at $83 and shorts at $36, but on 
the Merchants’ Exchange 200 tons of 
January shorts were sold at $38. 

The feed grains are keeping in line with 
the strong eastern markets. At the ex- 
pg on $55.50 ton was bid for spot oats, 
$55 for shipping barley and $54 for feed 
barley. 

‘WHEAT TO MIDDLE WEST 

There is a oo? that several mil- 
lion bushels of wheat will be shipped out 
of the Pacific Northwest to mills in the 
Middle West. It is said the. bulk of the 
shipments will go from Idaho. 

Millers in this section would prefer to 
have the wheat milled at home. They 
argue that the millfeed is badly needed 
here owing to the very small crop of oats 
and barley, whereas the East has large 
crops of t cereals, as well as corn. 

It is a question, however, of complying 
with the food control laws, and is not a 
millfeed matter. Some of the mills in this 
territory have already ground as much 
wheat as they are allowed to do by the 
food law, while plants in the Middle West, 
which have heretofore used Pacific Coast 
wheat, are entitled to similar quantities 
this season. 

* #*# 

An important addition to the shipbuild- 
ing industry was announ this week, 
when contracts for 10 9,500-ton steel 
steamers were awarded at Washington to 
the G. M. Standifer Construction Cor- 
poration, of this city. The cost of con- 
struction will aggregate $16,500,000, and 
the plant in which > a will be built will 
entail an outlay of close to $750,000, em- 
ploy between 3,000 and 4,000 men, and 
will be located on the Columbia River, 
probably at Vancouver or Astoria. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The supply 
of flour in New York has steadily im- 
eer . During the week, receipts have 

approximately 200,000 bbls, besides 

the output of city mills. This is more 
than double the average supply which was 
available during November. e average 
rate of domestic flour distribution in New 
York for the last 16 months would have 
taken about 84,000 bbls for the week. 

This condition is making for easing up 
in supplies, but there is a great deal of 
individual buying of. barrel lots.. Even on 
the East Side, where the purchases are 
ordinarily in small packages, the demand 
has been in larger lots. The large dis- 
tributors here show a material increase 
in family trade, but a decrease in the 
bakery trade. 

Prices are somewhat irregular. Trans- 

rtation and other factors enter into the 
ocal markets, so that there is a fairly 
wide range on the grades, and this is likely 
to continue. 


The fact that flour has been maintained: 


in price, with feed showing such pro- 
nounced strength, is possibly y Be to trans- 
portation conditions in the East. The 
a however, that western mills are 
sold up, are certainly surprising. Local 
mills are grinding at near capacity, and 
output is increasing, which makes a large 
supply of feed for local distribution. 


THE OATS EMBARGO 


The eastern feed markets were consider- 
ably influenced the embargo on oats. 
The western had been ped of 
cars to move the grain forward from the 
country, and these cars have been sent 
east, so it was impossible to increase the 
movement to primary points. 

While the embargo will temporarily in- 
terfere with the export movement and also 
with the eastern domestic trade, conditions 
were becoming worse instead of better, 
and only heroic methods could prevent 


December 12, 1917. 


serious conditions as to the winter sup- 

iy : 

THE EXPORT MOVEMENT 

The export movement of wheat and 
flour from the United States as up to 
Dec. 1 has been about 50,000,000 bus. Ex- 
eh of flour are increasing, and the 

ober and November exports were the 
heaviest of the year. Exports of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour are also heavy. 

Shipments are av about 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 bus a week from both coun- 
tries, and it is thought that will con- 
tinue good right throu winter. 
Shipments of flour to the West Indies and 
South .America are being carefully re- 
stricted, but the demand there will soon 
be supplied by the movement northward 
of Argentine flour. 


NOTES 

A mill at Leroy, N. Y., after 95 years of 
continuous operation, has closed down. 

Receipts of flour the first three days of 
hee week were approximately 115,000 

H. S. Pearlstone has left for a three 
weeks’ trip through the Northwest and 
Southwest. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
tins seuneeel to elloes tn: nda bailing 
at 40 Corlears Street. 

Frank R. Prina, New York flour bro- 
ker, is on a trip to St. Paul to visit his 
milling connection there. 

Thomas Williamson, vice-president of 
the St. Lawrence Flour M Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., spent Monday and Tues- 
day here. 

There is an increasing demand for oat 
groats from many quarters. The Wheat 
Export Co. has indicated a desire to buy 
these in large quantities. 

The office of the Export License Bu- 
reau 1s now located at 45 Broadway, which 
building formerly was occupied by the 
Hamburg-American Line. i 

Four employees of George A. Zabriskie 
having entered the service, their former 
employer has deposited in a Paris bank 
$5,000, — to their draft if they need 
it at any time. 

Flour is a trifle easier. Clears of all 
kinds are offered more freely, as are also 
soft winters and rye. Patents, both 
spring and Kansas, however, are in strong 
demand and as scarce as ever. 

The Food Administration has obtaine: 
from the Shipping Board the use of a 
new ship, just off the ways at Duluth, to 
carry a cargo of 1,000 tons of flour from 
Duluth direct to New York. 

Theodore B. Wilcox, president of Port- 
land (Oregon) Flour Mills Co., and head 
of the North Pacific Coast Division of 
the Millers’ Committee, has been in New 
York conferring with James F. Bell. 

Bakers here are offering at wholesale a 
16-oz loaf, unwrapped, at 7c. A large 
wholesale baker stated that the high price 
of coal, oats and labor would make it 
impossible to operate on this basis with a 
living profit. 

Flour receivers here complain of delay 
in delivery of cars after they have been 
reported as having reached the Jersey 
terminals. _One reports a car undelivered 
which is understood to have reached the 
terminal more than 60 days ago, on which 
the interest to date is over $50. 

W. Quackensusi'. 





_ $30,000,000 Credit for Wheat 

A syndicate headed by the Corn !)x- 
change Bank, says the New York Tinies, 
has arranged for a $30,000,000 90-Jay 
acceptance credit, secured by wheat in 
transit from Canada and the interior 
states to the Atlantic seaboard, and guar- 
anteed by the British government. 

The drawer of the bills ig the W)icat 

Export Co., a New York state corpora- 
tion which was organized for the pur} ose 
of buying grain for the allies. 
_ Twenty-one banks and trust companies 
have accepted the bills in. various 
amounts, and the same institutions ‘ave 
purchased either their own acceptances 0T 
— of other institutions in the sydi- 
cate. 

The rate paid has not been made )ub- 
lic, but it is understood that, including 
the commission, it is in the neighbor)0od 
of 7 per cent. The acceptances are of 
the character purchased by the Fe:ers! 
Reserve Bank. 
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The flour market continues in much the 
same stringent condition as for some 
weeks. While millers in this city mostly 
concede that they get as much wheat from 
the commission as their needs call for, yet 
they are not able to keep pace with the 
demand. London bakers are all anxious 
to build up their stocks, in view of the 
delays that are bound to occur in flour 
deliveries during the winter, but the out- 
put from mills here is not equal to the 
call, though there has been a slight im- 
provement this week. 

Millers are working under great dif- 
ficulties, owing not only to depleted 
staffs but also because they are obliged 
to eke out their wheat flour with admix- 
tures of rice, barley, ete. The chief trou- 
ble arises from the frequent difficulty in 
obtaining the raw material of the admix- 
ture required, just when wanted. Coun- 
try millers seem to bé even worse off in 
this respect. . 

New wheat is just beginning to make 
its way into country mills, farmers hav- 
ing been busy seeding, and having also 
tried to market an unusual proportion of 
their wheat for seed, in view of the higher 
price obtainable. 

The wheat commission is now allocating 
imported flour on a more liberal scale, 
‘last Monday’s distribution having prob- 
ably reached 20,000 280-lb sacks. Job- 
bing factors say they could easily have 
placed double that quantity, but bakers 
in England and Wales are only allowed 
to add 20 per cent of white flour to the 
government regulation flour made by town 
or country mills. In Scotland and Ire- 
land the proportion of white flour may be 
as high as 40 per cent. 

‘here are believed to be heavy stocks 
of Canadian, American or Australian 
flour in this city, and it is hoped that, in 
view of the prevailing shortage, the com- 
mission soon will release still more. This 
weck’s distribution consisted of Canadian 
and Americah winter wheat long patents, 
both sold to factors at the flat rate of 50s 
3d ex-store, compared with the official flat 
rale of 44s $d ex-mill for all home-made 
flour, 

‘here is a very little free feed flour 
left, mostly red dog, which is worth about 
50s ex-store. There is also said to be a 
small amount of second clears available 
for dog biscuit manufacture, which is held 
on spot around 58s, 


OATMEAL 
‘he oatmeal market is still very bare 
of supplies, a little Midlothian on spot 
being available at £34 10s@£35 per ton, 
while Aberdeen is quoted at £33, to ar- 
rive. ‘There is some American coarse, 
ricdium and fine on spot which fetches 
£37 10s per ton, respectively, and the 
same price is realized by American and 
Canadian rolled oats; no Scotch or Irish 
rolled oats are as yet available. 
MILLFEED 
In view of the controller’s new order 
regarding millfeed, which comes into’ op- 
eration tomorrow, millers have withdrawn 
their quotations. It is understood, how- 
ever, that prices will not be much different 


to those that have ruled for several 
months, 


THE MONEY SITUATION 
Money has been in short sup 
week, due partly to government 


all the 





ments not flowing back to the quarters 
from whence the war bond subscriptions 
are being derived, and partly to the call- 
ing in of balances by American houses in 
preparation for the big call payable 
shortly on the new American loan. 

Today there were also signs that money 
was being accumulated for some special 
purpose, and in some cases as much as 
41, per cent had to be paid for short 
loans. The general rate, however, for 
short loans was 4 per cent, and 4@4¥, for 
seven-day loans. 

In the discount market, applications for 
treasury bills have been somewhat more 
numerous, and there has also been a bet- 
ter demand for bank bills. Three months’ 
bank bills were offered at 4% per cent, 
four months’ at 43,@4 13-16, six months’ 
at 4 13-16, and trade bills at 5@51%. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The question of a reduction in bankers’ 
deposit rates is very much to the fore just 
at present, but it is considered very 
doubtful whether any such step is likely 
to be taken. Meantime it is believed to be 
responsible for the recent increase in the 
applications for treasury bills, for it is 
argued that if the banks do lower their 
rates, it will make investments in treasury 
bills and war bonds more attractive. 

Some bankers are strongly in favor of 
a reduction, but others, among them some 
of the more influential, are just as strong- 
ly opposed to it, as they do not think it 
would result in much transfer of depos- 
itors’ money to the use of the 
but would increase the speculative tend- 
ency. 


NEW RATIONING SCHEME 


Sir Arthur Yapp, the director of food 
economy, has announced the details of a 
new scale of rations, which,‘as far as can 
be seen, will have the effect of increasing 
the consumption of ‘bread, instead of re- 
ducing it. ‘When the nation was first 
asked to go on voluntary rations, a fixed 
allowance of 4 Ibs of bread per person 
was allowed, but. under the new. scheme 
a sliding scale, according to the nature 
of the work performed by the consumer, 
has been devised. 

It will be seen that the allowance varies 
from 8 Ibs per week for men on hea 
industrial or agricultural work to 314 lbs 
for women unoccupied or on sedentary 
work. It is thought that under the new 
plan the average consumption allowed will 
be about 5 lbs per head. 

In view of the fact that this year there 
is an abundant potato crop, it is difficult 
to understand why the authorities should 
encourage the workingman to eat as much 
as 8 lbs of bread per week, when by eat- 
ing more potatoes in place of bread he 
could have comfortably subsisted on the 
old ration of 4 Ibs per week. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the new scheme 
will prove satisfactory, and the general 
opinion is that, if a reduction in the con- 
sumption of bread is not obtained, a com- 
pulsory rationing system will be adopted. 

One cannot — rings of the opinion 
that the recent efforts of the government 


to reduce the consumption of flour have ° 


shown decided lack of judgment. There 
is no doubt that it was a false move to 
subsidize the loaf by selling it at a fixed 
price of 9d (18c), per 4 Ibs. It was not 
difficult to foresee that such action would 
have the effect of increasing the con- 
sumption of bread, and this has proved 
to be the case. 

Now that the government has said that 
the hard-working man can eat 8 lbs of 
bread a week, all sorts of people will be 
easing their consciences by claiming that 
they do work of a laborious nature, and 


will eat bread accordingly. 

Under the new scheme the amount of 
meat allowed to all classes is 2 lbs per 
week, in place of 2% under the old 


vernment, . 


scheme. The new scale of rations is as 
follows: 
WEEKLY RATION 
Bread— Ib 
Men on heavy industrial or agricul- 
SORE (WOR: Wccbiesgh.oe se norsaccieee oe 
Men on ordinary industrial or other 
Manual WOTK .....ccceceseccceees 7 
Men unoccupied or on sedentary 
WE: 0 0:6 4s haps ON? Soon. edu ne tees 4 
Women on heavy industrial or agri- 
CQUIEMFAL WOTK. 2600 ccciasvceceeces 5 
Women on ordinary industrial work 
or in domestic service ........... ft 
Women unoccupied or on sedentary 
work 
Other foods (for all adults)— 
Cereais other than bread........... 0 
Meat 2 
Butter, margarine, lard, oils and fats 0 
BUBOP ccc sicccerccvavcescessecseces 0 
For children: “reasonable” rations; 
definite scale. 
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BARLEY FOR BEER OR BREAD 


In the House of Lords the question of 
using barley for beer instead of bread 
has been discussed. Lord Harris asked 
(1) whether brewers were allowed to give 
5s more per qr for barley than millers? 
(2) whether that did not hamper millers 
in the addition of the compulsory ingre- 
dients of flour for baking, consequently 
preventing bakers from supplying the 
most wholesome bread? 

The food controller, Lord Rhondda, re- 
plied that the grain (prices) order (Aug. 
14, 1917) provides that where barley is 
bought by a person requiring and holding 
a license from the food controller, grant- 
ed for the purpose of enabling him to 
use barley for a manufacturing business 
carried on by him, or by a recognized 
dealer specifically buying for resale to 
such a person, the maximum price shall 
be ascertained by adding 5s 3d per qr to 
the standard rate. 

The prices mentioned in the order were 
fixed in agreement with the board of 
agriculture, and the object of this per- 
mitted addition was to encourage farmers 
to continue to grow the types of barley 
which, under normal conditions, have al- 
ways fetched the highest prices. ~ 

Some such provision was necessary, as 
these types of barley do not necessarily 
produce the heaviest yield per acre, and 
it was thought that if all barley was sold 
at one price, certain types might go out 
of cultivation, and the stock be lost to 
the country. 

The types of barley for which maltsters 
and brewers have been accustomed to pay 
the highest prices are not necessarily the 
types most suitable for use by millers. 
Maltsters and brewers attach considerable 
importance to the color of barley. The 
color, combined with the quality of the 
skin, indicates the quality of the extract 
that it may be expected will be obtained 
from the resulting malt. 

In practice, maltsters and brewers 
have always paid highest prices for bright, 
thin-skinned barley of fine quality, and 
have attached more importance to the 
quality, as judged from the brewing 
standard, than to the size of the berry or 
the quantity of extract yielded by the 
malt. 

On the other hand, the type of barley 
most suitable for milling is a large-berried 
barley of mild quality, even if it be 
weathered and stained, as it is this type 
that yields the highest percentage of flour, 
and from which. it is most easy to mill the 
flour. 

Under normal conditions the largest 
supply of barley comes to market in the 
month of November, so that there would 
ordinarily be now offering sufficient quan- 
tities to enable maltsters and brewers to 
select those samples most suitable for 
their trade, and millers to obtain ample 
supplies of , sound barley of the type 
most suitable for milling. 

Owing to the lateness of the season and 
the shortage of labor, threshing has pro- 
ceeded this year more slowl an usual; 
and it is for this reason that maltsters 


and brewers have appeared to take an 
undue proportion of the barley now of- 
fered for sale. 

Maltsters are naturally anxious to ob- 
tain their strictly limited supplies of bar- 
ley as early as possible, especially as, 
owing to the wet harvest, the barley has 
to_be kiln-dried and stored for several 
weeks before it is fit for malting. 

It does not, however, appear that this 
temporary difficulty has seriously affected 
the supplies required for admixture with 
wheaten flour, and millers have been noti- 
fied that if they experience any difficulty 
in obtaining adequate supplies of home- 
grown barley of the 1917 crop, they can 
be supplied with kiln-dried barley of the 
1916 crop or with barley imported by the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. 

It is expected that, so soon as thresh- 
ing becomes more general, any difficulty 
experienced by millers in obtaining an 
adequate supply of barley will disappear. 
In any case, the quantity of barley malt- 
sters and brewers will be licensed to use 
during the cereal year will be strictly 
limited to the quantity required to pro- 
duce the permitted output of beer. 

Maltsters and brewers are not permit- 
ted to pay higher prices than millers for 
any barley in excess of the quantity they 
are licensed to malt, so that as soon as 
they have secured their licensed quantity, 
millers will have the market to them- 
selves. 

In answer to Lord Harris’ last point, 
I am informed that only two war agricul- 
tural committees have drawn the atten- 
tion of my department to the fact that 
maltsters and brewers are permitted to 
pay a higher price for barley than millers. 

Lord Harris remarked that the noble 
lord had failed to explain = his depart- 
ment of its own initiative had given a 
preference to the brewing trade. 

Earl Beauchamp said that nothing was 
more necessary than ample supplies for 
the millers, in order that there should be 
a sufficiency of bread in the country, and 
the colleagues of Lord Rhondda were con- 
stantly telling the people that it was most 
important to be economical in the con- 
sumption of bread; yet here was the 
noble lord himself encouraging brewers 
to buy barley, which surely could be bet- 
ter used by the millers. He hoped that 
an amended order might be issued before 
it was too late. 

Lord Lambourne understood from what 
Lord Rhondda had said that there would 
be no deficit of barley suitable for bread 
and not suitable for the manufacture of 
pale ale. 


LIVERPOOL, NOV. 13 

Hardly any allocations of flour have 
been made by the government since eight 
days ago, and the quantities then offered 
for distribution did not nearly satisfy the 
demands of the consuming buyers. Or- 
ders are already in the hands of the ap- 
pointed distributing agents for the next 
lot to be liberated. 

Although the demand for home-milled 
flour is heavy, deliveries are fully ade- 
quate, but millers have to work full time 
to produce enough to meet all require- 
ments. 

Low-grade flours in private possession 
are extremely scarce, and sellers are dif- 
ficult to find, so that late nominal extreme 
quotations are fully maintained. The 
government has not yet released any of 
this class of flour, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOY. 12 


Government offerings of wheat on the 
Glasgow market have been small, yet mill- 
ers are kept very busy and are turning 
out a large quantity of flour, which is 
keenly bid for at the fixed price of 44s 3d 
per 280 Ibs. In respect of quality, the 
new wheat and flour are good. 

There has been a fair liberation of im- 
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ported States and Canadian flours, which 
— at the fixed price of 51s 3d per 280 

Trading conditions on the Edinbu 
market are quieter than those applying 
the west country. 

Oatmeal is in strong request, mainly 
for shipment to England. Indeed, the 
quently going south bulks so heavily that 
those interested are calling for a halt in 
behalf of Scottish consumers. The best 
Midlothian is quoted at 78s per 280 Ibs. 


PRICE OF POTATOES 
Much satisfaction is felt in Scotland 
by the minimum price fixed for potatoes, 
viz., £6 per ton, having been withdrawn, 
and a free market declared. It will be 
surprising if a drop from 13d to 9 or 10d 
per 14 lbs is not at once the general ex- 
perience, and following thereon a sub- 
stantial saving in the consumption of 
bread amongst all classes, especially the 
poorer, should result. 





IRISH MARKETS, NOY. 12 


The Irish public is beginning to realize 
that there is a real shortage of flour. It 
is doubtful, however, if any pinch will be 
felt in Ireland, as in most districts there 
is considerable soft wheat grown, and this 
is sent to the small mills and ground into 
wheat meal, which the farmers in some 
cases distribute themselves, and keep 
plenty for home consumption. 

As showing the tendency of events, ad- 
vertisements have been appearing in the 
papers stating that mills will be open 
again for grinding wheat and oats. The 
latter, however, is not being made into 
oatmeal, the milling machinery being too 
rough, but simply smashed for use by 
cattle. There still are reports that coun- 
try districts are smashing wheat and feed- 
ing it te pigs, contrary to rules of the 
food controller. 

There has been a further large arrival 
of over-sea flour at Belfast, but so far it 
has gone into store and there is no talk 
of any of it being distributed. The gov- 
ernment has doled out very little flour 
during the last few days. Canadian ex- 
ports have been offered to bakers at 51s 
9d ex-store, less the usual discount, and 
the same price is being asked for Ameri- 
can winters. 

MILLFEED 


The maximum price list fixed a week 
ago has paralyzed the trade in this class 
of business. A meeting was held in Bel- 
fast this week to protest against the un- 
fairness to legitimate traders, and similar 
meetings are being held in England. 
Business is at a complete standstill, and 
the opinion seems to be that as soon as 
the maximum prices come into operation 
there will be no business done in any class 
of cake. 

Stocks are small, and in such quantities 
that most sellers can hold what they have 
got. Importers seem to have made up 
their minds that they will close up rather 
than part with linseed cake at £19 per 
ton which cost them around £23. Ireland 
is dependent on American cake, and it 
simply means that from this day forward 
no provision will be made for the trade 
in linseed or cotton cakes, and the im- 
porting business will come to a complete 
standstill. 

It is difficult to quote prices at present, 
as there are no transactions taking place. 

Indian meal is quoted at £27 per ton, 
but a great shortage of corn exists, and 
some of the mills in Ireland are shut 
down. 





Moth Ravages Grain 


In Southeastern Pennsylvania, heavy 
losses are reported to grain crops due to 
the injury worked by the Angoumois 
moth. is insect first was noted in 
North Carolina in 1730, It has been par- 
ticularly injurious to the crops of the 
southern states, and has extended its work 
to central Ohio, Pennsylvania and as far 
as Connecticut. Grain in the fields is in- 
fested by moths carried through the win- 
ter wheat. It is ur therefore, that 
all wheat be sold and moved before the 
first of June, and that all barns and store- 
houses in which it is kept should be thor- 
oughly cleaned of all grain. Threshing 
as soon as possible after the harvest is 
recommended, the grain to be stored in 
tight bins or sacks, preferably in 


a separate building. The practice of stor- 
ing wheat in the mow should be aban- 
doned. 
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There is practically no change in the 
flour market. All mills are grinding to 
full capacity and turning out flour as fast 
as possible, but are unable to meet the 
demand. Many mills are still busy on 
government contracts, and are taking care 
of established trade to the best of their 
ability. Flour sales, therefore, showed 
some shrinkage this week, and little new 
business was done. It is still a problem 
for mills to get cars in which to ship their 
flour and feed, and shipments are being 
delayed on this account. 

Country mills report an increasing de- 
mand from the South, and the nearness 
of the holidays and the close of the year is 
having no effect on the demand this year. 
All classes of buyers are in the market, 
and demand far exceeds offerings. East- 
ern buyers are constantly in the market 
for all grades of flour, but only a limited 
amount of business was reported, due to 
the car shortage. 

No change has been made in the export 
situation, business still being temporarily 
suspended by the War Board’s refusal in 
issue licenses to mills for this trade. 

The demand from the local family trade 
has fallen off slightly, attributed to the 
fact that the wheatless day is being 
strictly observed by householders and 
restaurants, in compliance with the Food 
Administration’s request. There is a good 
steady demand from bakers, whose stocks 
are light. Their requirements are being 
cared for by mills and jobbers. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $10.40@10.65; 
straight, $10.15@10.30; first clear, $9.10@ 
9.60; second clear, $8.15@8.25; low-grade, 
$7.20@7.50,—jute. Soft winter fancy 
patent, $10.20@10.40; second patent, $9.90 
@10.10; extra fancy, $9.50@9.70; second 
clear, $8.75@9.35; low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat patent, 
$10.75@11.10, jute. hite rye, $10.; 
dark, $9.25@9.30. 

Millfeed active. Demand for bran 
came from all sections, and prices ad- 
vanced about $4 ton. Middlings were 
quiet, and quotations unchanged. 


CROP CONDITIONS——-WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Weather conditions this week were ideal 
for the growing crop, and on Friday there 
was a good snowfall throughout Missouri 
and southern Illinois, which gives the 
plant good protection from any frost that 
might set in and also supplies consider- 
able moisture. Soil conditions are now 
perfect, and the plant has a fair growth 
and appears quite even and uniform. 

The wheat movement generally is good, 
but some mills reported a falling off in 
receipts, doubtless due to the fact that 
farmers are busy gathering corn. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived on the growing crop: Looks good 
...Fine.. Pot ..O. K...Have had good 
rain...Fine...Very promising; soil con- 
ditions perfect...Splendid condition. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 8 was 36,900, rep- 
resenting 73 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 43,800, or 87 per cent, last 
week, 42,150, or 84 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,400, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of is sold 
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from: St. Louis, made 54,000, representin 
70 per cent, compared with 52,400, or 6 
per cent, last week, 57,900, or 75 per cent, 
a year ago, and 59,000, or 76 per cent, in 
1915. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

Bulletin No. 45, sent by the Missouri 
Division office of the Food Administration 
to all mills in its jurisdiction, reads as 
follows: ; 

“Following the instructions to you, 
issued by this office in Bulletin No. 38, 
under date of Nov. 23, in which we stated 
that all mills, without exception, must at 
once secure a license to operate, in order 
that you may not make yourselves liable 
to-the penalty for non-compliance with 
the law, we are herewith requesting you to 
advise. this office by return mail as to 
whether or not you have made an applica- 
tion for your license, and the date that you 
applied. ; 

“Your divisional office is very much in- 
terested in the welfare of all mills coming 
under its supervision, to the end that no 
mill may suffer for lack of the privileges 
accorded those mills operating in harmony 
with the Food Administration and that no 
mills in the Missouri Division may be 
accused of a lack of patriotic co-opera- 
tion with the United States government in 
winning the war. 

“The moment that your license is ob- 
tained it is required that every contract, 
order, acceptance of orders, invoices, price 
lists and quotations relating to food com- 
modities, issued or signed by the licensee, 
shall bear the words, ‘United States Food 
Administration License Number,  fol- 
lowed by the number of your license; and 
no licensee shall knowingly buy any food 
commodities from, sell to or handle 
same, for any person required to have 
such a license, who has not secured the 
same, and has complied with Food Ad- 
ministration rules and regulations. 

“Advise this office promptly as request- 
ed above, stating your license number, if 
the same has already been received. 

“To the end that any mill in this Divi- 
sion (not having heard of the requirements 
of Food Administration) may not con- 
tinue in operation without a license, thus 
making that mill.subject to a heavy pen- 
alty, we are requesting that you notify 
this office promptly of any mills that have 
not, to your knowledge, taken steps to 
secure a license.” 

Another bulletin, No. 50, reads: 

“The United States Food Administra- 
tion wishes to call the attention of millers 
(the sale of whose products is affected by 
such regulations as referred to in Rules 
and Regulations, series B, rule 16, page 
10) to the following: 

“ ‘General rules 13 and 15, special rule 
3 on page 14, special rule 2 on page 20, 
and special rule 9 on page 26, shall not 
affect the validity of contracts enforcible 
at law made in good faith prior to Oct. 
15, 1917. 

“ ‘The licensee shall, between Rec. 1 and 
Dec. 15, 1917, send to the United States 
Food Administration copies of all con- 
tracts made prior to Oct. 15, 1917, which 
will not be fully performed on Jan. 1, 
1918.’ 

“Further action regarding such con- 
tracts will be considered on the latter 
date.” 

A postal card form was sent to all mills 
in the Missouri Division by the local office 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, accompanied by a letter requesting 
them to give their very best estimate of 
the percentage of wheat still in the hands 
of farmers in their vicinity. 


j NOTES 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was on ’change this week. 

The St. Louis Grain Club banquet, 
which was postponed on account of the 
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death of Trave Elmore, will be held Dec. 
12 at Hotel Statler. 

Joseph A. Wangler, president Jos. F. 
Wangler Boiler & Sheet Iron Works Co., 
has returned from Washington, D. C., 
and the East. 

A vote, taken this week by members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, bs ee the board 
of directors power to change and adjust 
any rules or regulations in the interest of 
the trade during any period wherein the 
United States shall be engaged in any 
war or shall exercise control of the price 
or the distribution of any commodities 
handled by members of the exchange. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’. Exchange, received a telegram 
Dec. 4 from J. J. Stream, chairman 
Coarse Grains Division, United States 
Food Administration, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Your attention is called to the 
following new rule adopted today, rule 15: 
That general rules 13 and 15 shall not 
affect the validity of any contract con- 
cerning corn, oats or barley entered into 

rior to Nov. 15, 1917, unless the cancel- 
ation of any such contract is hereafter 
ordered by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. No general action toward 
cancellation of contracts is contemplated 
by the Administration.” 





Corn Situation in the Southeast 

Stocks of old corn in all markets in 
the southeastern states are practically 
exhausted. In many instances the dis- 
tributors have no supplies at all. The 
movement of new corn is just beginning, 
there being a rather free local movement 
in South Carolina. Reports show that 
there will be an abnormally large crop 
harvested in most every instance in these 
states, but producers are showing a de- 
cided tendency to delay sales until spring. 

In the District of Columbia, new corn 
is arriving from near-by points and is 
finding ready sale at $1.35 bu of 70 lbs 
for good white and yellow, the govern- 
ment being actively in the market. 

Corn millers around Lynchburg, Va., 
do not expect corn prices to go much 
higher than at present. They look for a 
healthy market after the first of the new 
good corn arrives, and expect a fairly 
broad movement the latter part of the 
month. Both white and yellow meal are 
hard to obtain. Jobbers say there is a 


much better demand since cooler weather 


prevails. 

In Delaware, stocks of corn are very 
low for this time of the year, with very 
little new stuff moving. 

In North Carolina, stocks of old corn 
are from 15 to 20 per cent of, normal. 
Prices are too high to stimulate demand. 
Reports indicate that an abnormally large 
crop is being harvested, and that the local 
production will supply a large part of 
the demand for the next four or five 
months. Producers show a tendency to 
hold for higher prices, but distributors 
anticipate a decline. 

In West Virginia, stocks of old corn 
are very low in most places. No demand 
for new corn. The producing counties. 
while they will not have a surplus to ship, 
will Rissa Bex a much larger crep than 
usual. 

Stocks of corn in Maryland are 10 to 
15 per cent of normal. High prices are 
curtailing demand. New corn from Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and western Kentucky 
is appearing in the southeastern part of 
the state. Some local new corn in small 
lots is also being sold. Demand shows a 
tendency to improve. Western supplies 
are arriving very slowly, with an excee«|- 
ingly strong demand. 


Flour Mill Notes 

The first carload of machinery for the 
new flour mill of Bowman & Remsburg, 
at Chewsville, Md., bas arrived, and a 
second carload is in transit. The new 
mill will be located in the large ware- 
house of the late B. A. Betts, which bs 
been remodeled. ; 

Henry Arnold, of the rag J firm of 
Brose Arnold, Evansville, Ind., diced 
recently, aged 58. He had been in tle 
milling business at Evansville since 15*-. 

The new flour mill of Anderson & 
Schettier, at Stewartsviiie, Ind. is '" 
operation. 


With entire capacity in use, the New 
York State Barge Canal can carry next 
season 10,000,000 tons of.grain, munitions 
and supplies, and in this manner release 
500,000 freightears for other war service. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Dec. 8 was 47,000, or 98 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 41,850, or 87 per 
cent, last week, 27,200, or 57 per cent, a 
year ago, 43,700, or 91 per cent, two years 
ago, and 33,800, or 70 per cent, three years 
ago. 

. FARMERS AGRICULTURAL COURSE 

Winter courses in agriculture, includ- 
ing instructional work in practically every 
farm activity, will be offered the farmers 
of Ohio by the college of agriculture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, during an 
eight-week session from Jan. 7 to March 
1, 1918. ; 

Since the courses will be given as a war 
cmergency, no previous high school or 
college training will be required; the 
minimum age limit is 17, 


BAKERS CUT WHOLESALE PRICE ON BREAD 


Eight Toledo bakeries have agreed to 
cut the wholesale price on bread 4%@lc a 
loaf. The standard 1-lb loaf that has 
been selling wholesale for 8c will sell for 
71,c, and the 12c 114-lb loaf will sell for 
1114¢. 

The bakers say the decrease was made 
to conform with the wishes of the Food 
\dministration, and also in the belief that, 
if bread is made cheap enough, baking in 
the home will be eliminated. Baking 
bread on a large scale in the bakeries, it is 
claimed, wastes less flour and conserves 
labor. 

GRAIN MEN ATTEND HEARING 


About 100 grain men from Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan attended the market 
standards hearing in the Boody House, 
Toledo, Dec. 3. The: hearing was con- 
ducted by Charles J. Brand, chief of the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Leading elevator and grain men sup- 
ported the suggestion that heat-damaged 
kernels be permitted in No. 2 corn. This 


would allow for traces of old left-over 


grain that would be caught up in the bins. 
Larger. amounts would put the corn in 
No. 3, No. 4 or sample grade. It was also 
suggested that a test weight of 51 Ibs per 
bu he put on No. 3 yellow corn. No, 1 
must weigh 55 Ibs. ~ 

Millers asked that the moisture allow- 
ance in the standards remain, this being 
an innovation of the presnt market year. 
Many bakers specify: moisture content in 
buving flour, and the moisture certificate 
aids the miller in making his purchases. 
Michigan interests asked that the moisture 
content permissible in No. 2 red wheat be 
raiscd from 13.5 to 13.8 per cent. 

Every interest connected with the grow- 
ing. handling, marketing and milling of 
grain was represented, 


NOTES 


The name of the Peninsular Milling Co., 
ge Mich., has been changed to De Roo 
& Lo, 

_ The Niagara brought 97,000 bus wheat 
from Duluth to Sandusky, Ohio, from 
whence it was shipped to an Atlantic port. 

George Daut, who represents the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. in this terri- 
tory, and W. J. Haley, Ohio-Indiana rep- 
resentative of the Lee-Warren Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, were in Toledo this 
week calling on the trade. 

The Valley Milling Co. has been 
formed at Hamilton, Ohio, to job flour 
and feeds. Tt has leased the plant of the 
old Prince Milling Co., which was a 100- 
bbl soft winter wheat mill. All the ma- 


chinery has been taken out and the build- 
ing will be used as a warehouse. 

The Ohio December Crop Report made 
winter wheat condition 84, against 85 a 
month ago, and 86 last year. There was 
47 per cent of the 1917 crop sold as soon 
as threshed, against 46 per cent last year. 
Corn crop, 122,000,000 bus, of which 13 
per cent was put into silos, and 39 per 
cent is soft and unmerchantable. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 85,500 bbls, 
for the week ending Dec. 8 made 79,360, 
or 92 per cent of = compared with 
73,262, or 78 per cent, last week, by 13 
mills of 93,360 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 


MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. ; 
De Roo & Co. (successors to Peninsular 
Milling Co.), Flint, Mich. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 8.—There was 
a little more variance in milling opera- 
tions here this week than at any time since 
the government became a buyer. Wheat 
did not come in freely the last of the 
week, as there is a state-wide movement 
on to adjust the trouble arising from 
soft corn. A heavy snow also prevailed 
the last two days, which prevented haul- 
ing grain to mills and elevators. 

Flour-trading is about where it has 
been, mills generally running on an 18- 
hour schedule, and domestic buyers contin- 
uing to show displeasure over the nominal 
amount of goods allotted them. Rumors 
of price-cutting or of efforts to hoard 
flour have been suggested here, but it is 
apparent that nothing of the kind is going 
on in Indiana. 

The present situation, in which the 
federal trade consumes too much of the 
mills’ output, thus leaving domestic pur- 
chasers only part of what they could 
handle, naturally inspires more or less 
unfounded gossip about the destination 
of flour. 

Millfeed is stronger than-in years, the 
market jumping $2 ton. Corn millers in 
this state were thrown into another mild 
scare this week, incident to the embargo 
on eastern goods which precludes old bill- 
ing from applying to such consigned 

s. 


The output of flour in Indianapolis this 
week was 8,513 bbls, a little less than a 
week ago. The Blanton Milling Co.. of 
Indianapolis, was closed the last half of 
the week, while the mill is being shifted 
from steam to electricity. 


NOTES 

A small boy, while riding a truck of the 
Model Milling Co., Fvansville, fell under- 
neath the vehicle and was killed. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Seed Co.’s plant 
at Garfield has been burned; loss, $10,000; 
insurance, $6,000, A “dust” explosion was 
the cause. 

Thomas Bottorff. former owner of the 
Enterprise Milling Co., Milroy, was ac- 
quitted this week of unlawfully removing 
and converting deposited grain to his own 
use.. This plant was purchased some 
months ago by the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Bakers and millers have been interested 
in demonstrations given at various points 


over the state whereat sugarless cakes, 
muffins, ete., were made and placed on 
exhibition. The sugar famine continues 
unabated here, and is working a great 
hardship to the baking industry. 

Members of the Indiana Master Bak- 
ers’ Association held a meeting here this 
week, at which speakers explained to them 
how the government expects them to help 
win the war. Many subjects were dis- 
cussed at this important session. The 
executive committee announced that the 
state convention will be held Jan. 8 in this 
city. 

J. M. Pearson. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 8.—New busi- 
ness in the flour market came with a rush 
this week. Mills had all they could han- 
dle, and in some cases more than they 
wanted. Wheat supplies were ample, and 
the car situation fairly satisfactory. 

Spring wheat flours were reduced about 
30@35c bbl. Sales were generally made 
at $11, wood, Boston, for patents. This 
was the grade mostly in demand, although 
clears and low-grade cleaned up closely. 
The bulk of the sales of clears were at 
$10.25@10.35, wood, and low-grades at $7, 
jute, Boston. Second clears sold at $8.90, 
jute, New York. 

Demand for winter straights continued 
unabated. Mills were sold up to the legal 
limit. Some limited sales to customers. 
Sales were made at $10.40,.wood, Boston. 
Winter wheat came in freely, and mills ran 
full time. 

Many orders from small buyers flooded 
the rye flour market, and gave rye mills 
all the business they could handle. The 
best flour was advanced 10c bbl, all sales 
being on the basis of $10.10, wood, Bos- 
ton. Local buyers paid as high as $10.30, 
wood, 

There was a wild demand for millfeed, 
and prices soared tothe highest on the crop. 
Spring bran jumped $2.50@4 ton. One 
mill, that made sales of spring bran last 
week at $43, obtained $47, in 100’s, Bos- 
ton, this week, and another mill sold out 
at $45.50. Spring middlings also soared. 
One mill disposed of its output at $55, in 
100’s, Boston, and another reported ‘sales 
at $52.50. Winter bran, middlings and 
rye feed cleaned up closely at firm prices. 





THE OUTPUT 


The flour output of the Rochester mills 
this week was 16,200 bbls, of which 12,000 
were spring wheat flour. This represented 
80 per cent of capacity, compared with 
15,200, or 75 per cent, last week, 13,400, 
or 61 per cent, last year, and 18,500, or 92 
per cent, two years ago. 


NOTES 
Some of the smaller bakeries are won- 
dering how they are going to come out 
selling 16-0z loaves of bread at 7c. 


According to leading bakers, it will be 
possible to make exceedingly palatable, 
healthful bread by using the govern- 
ment’s formula. 

W. L. Markham, manager of the Buf- 
falo Farm Bureau, and Assistant Man- 
ager Loran N. Baker, attended the con- 
ference on food conservation at. Ithaca. 
F. C. Walcott, one of Herbert C. Hoover's 
assistants, said this country must save 
30,000,000 tons of wheat in the next few 
months, in order to take care of our allies. 
Mr. Walcott urged wheatless days, not 
only once or twice a week, but seven days 
a week. 

R. J. ATKrns. 


Embargo on Burlaps 

Not the greatest of the troubles of 
American importers of burlaps, says the 
New York Times, is supplied by the em- 
bargo that Great Britain has put on ex- 
ports of jute goods from Dundee. A thing 
that is giving them more concern than that 
is the possibility of having to get Ameri- 
can licenses in order to bring these goods 
in from any part of the world. 

For a long time they have been im- 
ported only under a licensing arrange- 
ment in effect between the British govern- 
ment and the Textile Alliance, Inc., in this 
country. The possibility of having to op- 
erate under a double license arrangement, 
with the trouble and delay it would in- 
volve, is not alluring to the trade. 








A report from Rome, under date of 
Nov. 23, stated that the bread ration had 
been reduced to half a pound per day 
per person; and that one of the causes 


825 


of food:scarcity and high prices was the 
buying of large quantities by over- 
cautious and greedy consumers. 





A government order is in effect giving 
cottonseed cake and cottonseed meal pref- 
erence in car supply and transportation as 
a relief measure for the drouth-stricken 
cattle districts of New Mexico and Texas. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Dec. 7, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1917..... $2.14 $9.96 1902..... $ .738 $3.70 
3926.0... 1.82% 9.00 1901..... -73% 3.80 
BOBReccee 1.09% 6.60 1900..... -72% 3.80 
1914..... 1.15% 5.765 1899..... -63 3.45 
1918..... -85% 4.50 1898..... -63% 3.50 
1912..... 825% 4.45 1897..... 905% 4.75 
1911..... 1.01% 6.25 1896..... 82% 4.50 
| ee 1.04% 5.30 1896..... 52% 38.10 
1909..... 1.07% 6.45 1894..... 59% 3.35 
Beas ss 1.10% 5.40 1898..... 59% 3.50 
1907..... 1.04% 6.25 1892..... .63 3.85 
1906..... 78% 4.05 1891..... 85% 4.65 
1905..... 85% 4.85 1890..... 84% 4.95 
SOEs v.06 1.14% 6.80 1889..... -77% 4.50 
1908..... 82% 4.40 1888..... 1.11% 6.40 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Dec. 
1, and on approximately the same date in 
other years: 


. No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
SORT. vines $2.12 $9.75 1907..... $ .94% $4.25 
1936..... 1.71% 7.80 1906..... -78 3.10 
1916..... 1.00% 4.76 1905..... 82 3.75 
oo ae 1.06% 4.70 1904..... 1.03% 4.90 
2018.4... 86% 3.80 1908..... -72% 3.15 
2923...... 84 3.75 1902..... 65 2.90 
1923 ..... 1.01% 4.40 1901..... 70% 2.90 
1910..... -93% 4.30 1900..... 65% 3.05 
1909..... 1.05% 4.55 1899..... 66 3.00 
1908..... 1.01 4.35 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Dec. 
1, 1917, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
WEES 620.605.0506 eo) ies, | Se 36,943 
| Sa 62,026 1904.......... 36,860 
| error 46,580 AOR as oboe a dee 30,140 
Ot ee 74,086 1902.......... 45,082 
oo See i a 52,396 
pS) Aro 55,400 1900.......... 62,179 
ee 69,367 1899.......... 55,836 
i SA 42,486 1898.......... 23,396 
SEEPeE ere eS ae |. 36,656 
Beee Kwattencde 48,973 1896.......... 68,914 
| Seer ere GReSTt “BEGG; vei ccvsas 63,903 
TOSS. ccacesevs 41,557 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 





1917, to Dec. 1, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 

—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...16,143 17,434 1,000 1,256 

Duluth-Superior 1,018 1,171 10 96 

66 outside mills 10,004 9,856 107 141 

Totals ...... 27,165 28,461 1,117 1,493 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 








1917 1916 

Minneapolis ..........-0000% 72,643 78,453 
Duluth-Superior ..........+. 4,581 5,269 
66 outside mills ............ 45,018 44,352 
re rer ee Pee ere 122,242 128,074 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments by calen- - 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Jan.. 1,148,820 1,680,740 1,618,745 1,486,690 
Feb.. 1,252,600 1,653,785 1,436,205 1,415,105 
Mar.. 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,464,985 
April 1,728,550 1,599,690 1,118,940 1,422,040 
May. 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,106 1,401,820 
June. 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 
July.. 719,385 1,485,426 1,094,190 1,414,490 
Aug.. 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 1,768,806 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,206 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov..°- 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 





11 m 16,054,910 17,311,295 16,158,525 16,250,745 





OC. e ccecceee 1,230,355 1,980,670 1,518,535 
Year. cscseses 18,541,650 18,089,195 17,769,280 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
January... 71,206 92,075 178,660 109,510 
February.. 65,375 95,940 214,020 153,695 
March..... 95,840 173,030 134,745 158,670 
April..... 127,770 286,740 102,000 161,510 
May...++. 133,546 128,165 187,266 130,455 
June...... 209.305 78.520 38,919 94,635 
July....... 45,460 101,145 21,605 112,346 
August.... 31,880 67,280 27,185 60,850 
September, 39,970 64,025 149.675. 174,715 
October... 49,620 91,260 108,860 220,980 
November.. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 





11 mos.. 988,730 1,248,050 1,250,005 1,616,545 
December. ......-- 162,920 209,686 267,385 


oeevese 1,410,970 1,459,690 1,873,930 





Year... 








Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. ' 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED SECOND MIL- 
ler for a 1,000-bbl spring wheat mill. Ad- 
dress 988, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER OF SUFFICIENT EX- 
perience to handle night-run; 150-bb1 mill, 
western Canada; must be steady and anx- 
ious to. work in interest of firm; state 
experience and salary wanted. Address 
“Saskatchewan,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 





SALES-MANAGER — IMPORTANT WEST- 
ern milling concern of 2,000 bbis capacity 
offers an unusual opportunity to a man 
capable of taking complete charge of its 
sales department; the position demands 
real ability in handling field forces, knowl- 
edge of effective publicity and a real genius 
for organizing; successful experience in all 
of these things is absolutely necessary; we 
are looking for a man who already has a 
good position but is seeking a better one,— 
one where he can participate in the earn- 
ings and grow into the business; if we can 
locate the right man we will have little 
difficulty in agreeing upon salary and per- 
centage; will treat correspondence as 
strictly confidential. Address 411, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—By JAN. 15, TO MAKE EN- 
gagement with spring wheat mill to sell 
flour in Wisconsin and northern Illinois; 
have large following and acquaintance; 
thoroughly experienced; high recommen- 
dations. Address 1001, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, who is familiar with all phases of 
milling and mill construction, desires cor- 
respondence with a progressive firm re- 
garding the superintendency of a plant 
with capacity equal to or over 1,000 bbis. 
Address 976, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BY AN ENERGETIC, STRICTLY 
business man, a responsible position as gen- 
eral manager, buying and selling included; 
being a high-class, successful miller, would 
take charge of large mill if tendered, or 
would assume all mentioned above of some- 
what smaller plant; particulars exchanged. 
Address 410, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—FLOURING MILL, LIGHT 
plant and water-power in thriving Wis- 
consin town; present owner must quit busi- 
ness on account of health; invest- 
ment with splendid opportunities for ex- 

pansi of busi ; will pay for itself in a 

short time; inquiries answered in detail. 

Address 984, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY INSTALLED IN 
a flour mill, capacity 70 bbis. For particu- 
lars address, by letter, R. EB. Rombauer, 
4311 West Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—WHOLE OR IN PART, THE 
equipment of a 5600- to 800-bbl flour mill; 
must be in good condition; will remove 
machinery ourselves or buy f.o.b. Address 
“Mill Outfit,” 996, care Northwestern -Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR JOBBING BUSINESS, 
clearing $300 to $500 monthly; established 
trade and our own brands; half interest, 
with services as salesman or office man- 
ager at $150 monthly for $4,000 or entire 
business at $10,000; reason, new capacity 
cars require additional capital. Address 
Nebraska Milling Co., J. F. Slocum, Man- 
ager, Peoria, Ill. 
































Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bbl mill at Redfield, 8S. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker. Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 
40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, 8. D. 
Both houses in good condition, well- 
equipped and in active operation. 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





December 12, 1917 





A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


Strong financial and property interests have just completed a care- 
ful survey of the flour mi ag business and are convinced now is the 
time to build a flour mill and that Kansas City is the location where 
best results may be obtained. 


They control a location that has connections with every railroad 
entering Kansas City and stand ready to become financially interested 
in a company, backed by, men of sound milling and financial ability, to 
construct and operate a flour mill of 1,200 to 5,000 barrels, or larger, 
capacity. Correspondence confidential. Address 409, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. : 


Advertiser refers by special permission to The Northwestern Miller. 








BOOKKEEPING 


F OOD AD MINISTRATIO REQUIREMENTS 


Under the established regulations of the Milling Division of the Food Administration 
we have worked out the bookkeeping requirements into simple, standard forms that will 
fit into your bookkeeping system and become, in fact, the actual provable bookkeeping 
basis for your weekly and monthly reports. Your reports then may become natural 
statements from your books. 

These forms are furnished with full instructions for installation and maintenance at 
a very moderate cost. 


CENTRAL LOOSE LEAF COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 








Printing €# Stationery for Millers HAHN & HARMON CO. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 410 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 





Competent Flour Mill Manager Wanted 
to take complete charge of the most — 
modern 350-bb] mill in the state of 
Minnesota, located in the greatest 
producing wheat belt in the state; 
demand for product sufficient for en- 
tire output; have United States grain 
and milling license; electric power 
just installed; this position carries 
office of secretary and treasurer, also 
representation on board of directors; 
investment required; state amount 
can invest, experience, ete., in first 
letter. Address 998, care Northwest- 


STORAGE 


UY TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















BOX CARS 
10-33 ft. 60,000 cap. 
marsintty woah te asus inten ie 
y su ‘or n m r- 
oO y overhauled~ PROMPT 8 MENT. 
wait on the R. R. Own your own—you 
will soon make their cost. 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


Rails, Railway Equipment, Machinery 








HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 
years’ experience. 

The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 
easily understood reports. 





Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 
counts. 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 

a specialty. One of the 
largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 








Weare large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman having good acquaintances and 
established trade in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin wishes connection with 
a first-class spring wheat or Kansas mill 
making quality flour; applicant is a young 
man, of good habits, married and at pres- 
ent employed. Address 997, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED AS SALES-MANAGER 
by thoroughly experienced and successful 
flour salesman of highest standing in the 
southern trade, who desires to retire from 
regular active road life; one who is well 
and favorably known almost to a man by 
flour-buying trade in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and largely in Texas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama and Georgia; best ref- 
erences given. Address 990, care. North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. . 


Roll 
Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SOHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








A Doctor in Your Mill 


A lot of mills need a doctor—some 
one to point out and remedy their 
defects. That is our one aim. 
The Fraser Bolter goes a long way 
toward the correct method of 
milling. 


THE FRASER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
We build mills—good ones, too. 











WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 


Refers to this F 
403 to 407 New York Life Building _ Minneapolis, Minn. 


paper 




















